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DOCKERY. 


THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  OLIVER  HART  DOCKERY— 
A  COLORED  NARRATIVE. 


It  is  well,  now  and  then  at  least,  to  trace  the  careers  of  men  who  have  attained 
eminence,  good  or  bad,  that  ambitious  youth  may  learn  therefrom  how  to  reach 
fame  on  the  one  hand  or  avoid  shame  on  the  other.  Imbued  with  this  patriotic 
purpose,  we  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  a  man  whose 
name  is  now  upon  every  one's  lips.     That  man  is 

OLIVER    HART   DOCKERY. 

To  begin  with,  our  hero  is  no  slouch,  no  horny-handed  son  of  toil,  no  poor 
bockra  of  any  sort,  but  a  son  of  a  leading  politician,  a  rich  man's  son,  with  means 
as  well  as  the  inclination  to  gratify  his  every  whim.  Born  with  a  silver  spoon  in 
his  mouth,  as  the  saying  is,  and  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  he  began  his 
earthly  existence  about  the  year  1826  in  the  county  in  which  he  now  lives.  Sur- 
rounded by  every  comfort  and  luxury  that  wealth  could  command,  with  slaves  to 
do  his  every  bidding,  he  grew  apace.  In  time,  like  other  rich  men's  sons,  he 
went  to  school  and  learned  a  little  Latin  and  less  Greek.  In  1846  he  went  to 
Chapel  Hill;  what  his  career  was  there  tradition  doth  not  tell,  as  in  the  case  of 
Johnston  Pettigrew  and  Matt.  Ransom,  who  were  his  seniors  by  a  year.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  however,  that  he  graduated  in  1848  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth,  or  the 
toughness  of  his- cheek,  or  in  some  other  way,  and  proceeded  to  study  law  under 
that  good  man,  Judge  Battle.  Of  his  career  at  the  bar  that  treacherous  jade, 
tradition,  again  fails  to  say  anything.  With  his  great  voice  and  his  unlimited 
cheek  he  ought  to  have  succeeded,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  did. 

And  then  he  became  a  "planter."  They  were  planters,  not  farmers,  in  those 
days,  and,  indeed,  planting  was  not  such  a  bad  thing  with  a  lot  of  negroes, 
wenches  included,  and  a  pushing  overseer  to  drive  them.  The  science  of  plant- 
ing was  mainly  in  picking  out  the  overseer,  and  it  may  be  that  qui-  hero,  with 
the  help  of  his  father,  was  successful  in  that.  Tradition,  however,  still  treacher- 
ous, throws  no  light  on  the  situation. 

In  the  winter  of  1858-'59  he  went  to  the  Legislature  and  distinguished  himself 
there  by  his  efforts  to  compel  free  negroes  to  leave  the  State  or  become  slaves. 

And  then  the  war  came  on.  Now,  though  a  valiant  man,  our  hero  was  not 
eager  for  the  fray.  He  feared  from  the  beginning  he  would  lose  his  "  niggers," 
and  he  was  fond  of  negroes  then  as  he  is  now,  but  with  this  difference,  note:  as 
slaves  then,  as  voters  now.  But  emancipation  and  the  surrender  were  a  long  way 
off  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  our  hero,  with  a  company  of  his  young 
friends  and  neighbors,  became  a  part  of  the  38th  Regiment  of  North  Carolina 
Troops,  and  a  very  fine  regiment  it  was,  especially  after  our  hero  left  it.  Had 
not  circumstances  compelled  him  to  leave  the  service  just  before  the  righting  be- 
gan the  war  might  possibly  have  ended  differently.  Possibly  Meade  and  Grant 
would  have  suffered  the  fate  of  McClellan,  Hooker  and  Burnside,  and  Appomat- 
tox be  still. unknown.  But  however  that  may  be,  our  hero's  commission  as  cap- 
tain in  the  Confederate  army  bore  date  30th  October,  1861,  and  then,  at  a  single 
lean  v-  Mttum,  he  weVt  to  the  lieutenant  colonelcy  of  the  regiment  on  the  17th 
January,  1862;  and  there  he  stayed  until  the  spring  was  well  advanced  and  the 
fighting  about  to  begin  in  earnest,  when  he  failed  to  be  re-elected  as  was  re- 
quired. Leaving  his  young  friends  and  neighbors  to  stop  Yankee  bullets,  he 
once  more  hied  him  home  to  the  shades  of  private  life  and  the  protection,  we 
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presume,  oi"  "  t«h«6  *twehjy,p«igger'  clause./' /An£.  in-it  here,  we  pause  in  admira- 
tion of  the  many  uses  to  which  negroes,' including. wenches,  can  be  put.  Under 
the  Confederate  law  "twenty  negroes"  would  keep  even  an  ex-lieutenant  colo- 
nel out  of  the  war.  No  wonder  some  people  love  negroes  so  well,  for  gratitude 
still  lives. 

We  hear  no  more  of  our  hero  as  a  military  man  until  the  Holden  Kirk  war, 
when  he  was  commissioned  as  a  brigadier  general.  He  did  not  reach  the  field 
even  in  this  war,  however.  Its  duration  was  short.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  circumstances  which  our  hero  could  not,  or  at  least  did  not,  control  came 
between  him  and  success  as  a  military  man,  just  as  they  did  in  his  other  efforts. 

After  the  war  our  hero  rested  upon  his  laurels  or  something  else  for  a  time,  re- 
cruiting from  his  wounds,  as  it  were,  in  a  sort  of  chrysalis  state;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  intermediate  stage  between  the  old  fashioned  white  grub  worm  and  the 
modern  colored  Radical  butterfly.  But  by  1868,  just  about  the  time  Federal 
bayonets  converted  negroes  into  voters,  our  hero  bloomed  out  as  a  full-grown 
Radical,  for  he  then  saw  his  way  clear  before  him.  The  truth  is,  there  is  no 
man  in  America  who  can  put  negroes,  not  excluding  even  the  wenches,  to  more 
useful  purposes  than  our  hero,  for  he  is  as  good  a  judge  to-day  of  the  value  of  a 
negro,  whether  a  smart  buck  or  a  likely  wench,  as  any  other  trader  ever  was  be- 
fore the  war.  If  the  negro  be  a  buck,  he  has  a  vote;  if  a  wench,  she  is  good  to 
point  a  slander  with,  and  of  both  he  has  nerd  upon  occasion. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  the  money  expended  by  our  hero's  father  on  his 
legal  education  was  money  thrown  away.  Our  hero  was  a  lawyer  of  the  old 
school  or  he  was  not  a  lawyer  at  all.  Some  people  say  one  thing  and  some  say 
the  other  His  strict  adherence,  however,  to  a  maxim  of  the  old  school  law  books 
fortifies  us  in  the  belief  that  he  was  a  lawyer  "of  that  ilk.'1  Throughout  his 
entire  career,  when  our  hero  could  not  get  exactly  what  he  wanted  he  has  taken 
the  next  best  thing  to  it  he  could  get.  This  doctrine  was  called  in  the  old  books, 
if  we  recollect  aright,  the  cy  pres  construction,  or,  as  we  would  say  in  the  common 
talk  of  the  day,  the  doctrine  that  half  loaf  is  better  than  no  loaf.  Accordingly, 
after  the  surrender  came  "with  all  the  words  implied,"  as  Mrs.  Tilton  remarked 
about  Mr.  Bee'cher,  and  he  fully  realized  that  negroes  could  no  longer  be  worked 
to  advantage  on  plantations,  his  quick  black  eye  straightway  saw  that  the  next  best 
place  to  work  them  was  at  the  polls,  and  there  he  has  been  working  them  for  all 
they  are  worth  ever  since.  This  involves  the  loss  of  the  wenches  in  part,  but  not 
altogether,  for  they  are  extremely  useful  in  whooping  the  bucks  up  to  the  polls. 

Accordingly,  in  April,  1868,  by  the  help  of  the  bucks  and  the  wenches,  and 
Canby's  bayonets,  he  was  "  elected,"  so-called,  to  Congress  for  the  then  unexpired 
term,  the  "votes"  being  counted  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  It  is  an  easy 
thing  to  be  "elected  "  when  the  negro  bucks  and  wenches  and  Federal  bayonets 
are  on  one  side  and  disfranchised  white  people  on  the  other  and  the  returning 
board  in  Charleston.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  "elected"  for  a  full 
term  of  two  years.  In  fact,  our  hero  always  did  his  best  running  with  Federal 
bayonets  at  his  back. 

In  1870  he  was  not  "elected,"  for  that  year  they  were  short  of  Federal 
bayonets  and  Colonel  Waddell  sat  down  upon  him,  and  they  do  say  there 
was  scarcely  a  "grease  spot"  left  of  him.  In  July,  1870,  at  Fayette ville, 
during  the  discussion  there  between  Colonel  Duckery  and  Colonel  Waddell,  then 
opposing-candidates  for  Congress  in  the  Cape  Fear  District,  while  Waddell  was 
speaking  Colonel  Dockery  rose  and,  interruptiig  him,  said  in  his  biggest  voice  and 
most  bullying,  browbeating  manner:  "If  the  statement  the  gentlemen  has  just 
made  is  ever  repeated  I  shall  reply  to  it  with  a  monosyllable,"  and  thereupon  re- 
sumed his  seat.  It  is  said  ffaat  had  a  pin  fallen  it  would  have  been  heard,  so  great 
was  the  silence  that  ensued.  Everybody  saw  the  crisis.  What  the  result  would 
be  no  one  could  tell — perhaps  bloodshed  and  no  little  of  it.  Waddell  was  slender 
and  youthful-looking  and  by  no  means  a  match  physically  for  the  burly  Dockery, 
but  he  would  have  plenty  of  friends  if  he  showed  fight.  Wnu^  ^  do  it  ?  The 
result  will  tell. 

When  Dockery  sat  down  WaddeW  rose  and,  addressing  the  crowd  in  his  softest 
tones,  said,  smiling  as  he  did  so:  "Fellow-citizens,  you  have  heard  what  Colonel 
Dockery  has  just  said,  and  you  know  what  it  means.  It  means  that  if  I  repeat 
what  I  have  said  he  will  denounce^  as  a  lie,  and  you  know  what  that  means." 
Turning  then  to  Colonel  Dockery,  and  approaching  him  until  he  could  almost 
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touch  him,  he  repeated  the  statement  word  for  '■■^ord,1  and  then  as  it  were,  shak- 
ing his  finger  in  Dockery's  very  face,  he  said  :  "And  now,  Colonel  Dockery,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  "  To  the  surprise  of  every  one  Colonel  Dockery's 
reply  was,  still  keeping  his  seat,  "  Oh  !  pshaw,  Waddell,  I  don't  want  to  have  any 
personal  difficulty  with  you."  And  then  such  a  shout  of  laughter  and  derision 
went  up  as  made  the  very  welkin  ring.  And  no  "monosyllable  "  was  uttered  and 
no  blood  was  spilled. 

During  the  same  campaign,  at  the  place  for  speaking  near  Lilesville,  in  the 
county  of  Anson,  Colonel  Dockery  stated  that  owing  to  violent  sickness  the  night 
before  he  was  physically  unable  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  and  he  hoped  that 
under  the  circumstances  his  opponent  would  decline  to  speak.  Colonel  Waddell, 
in  reply,  said  he  disliked  to  disappoint  the  people,  but  as  there  was  much  in  his 
speech  about  Colonel  Dockery,  and  as  he  could  not  strike  a  sick  man,  he  would 
not  speak.  The  people,  much  dissatisfied  and  displeased,  insisted  that  Waddell 
should  speak  anyway,  but  he  absolutely  refused  to  do  so,  and  left  the  ground  and 
went  to  the  house  of  a  friend  some  four  or  five  miles  off  to  get  his  dinner.  He 
had  barely  gotten  there,  however,  and  been  made  comfortable,  when  a  messenger 
rode  up  in  post-haste  and  announced  that  Dockery  had  suddenly  recovered  and 
was  speaking  away  for  dear  life,  making  all  sorts  of  misrepresentations  Wad- 
dell at  once  returned  to  the  speaking  ground  and,  they  do  say,  gave  the  burly 
Dockery  a  scoring  he  would  remember  to  his  dying  day  if  his  hide  wasn't  so  thick 
and  his  memory  so  bad,  using  more  "monosyllables,"  polysyllables  and  all  sorts 
of  syllables,  than  were  ever  before  heard  to  fall  from  the  lips  of  so  soft-spoken, 
mild-mannered,  slender-built  and  Christian  a  gentleman  in  the  same  length  of 
time.  And  the  valiant  Dockery,  like  other  lambs  generally,  when  led  to  the 
slaughter,  opened  not  his  mouth.  This  incident  is  related  lest  Judge  Fowie  also 
be  taken  in  by  Dockery's  cry  of  being  "sick.1' 

The  trend  of  our  hero's  genius,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  toward  states- 
manship. Two  speeches  that  he  got  permission  to  print,  and  that  he  might  have 
printed  without  permission,  and  not  a  word  of  which  he  delivered,  constitute 
the  sum  total,  so  far  as  this  biographer  has  seen,  of  the  Congressional  efforts  of 
our  hero  during  his  three  years'  service  at  Washington — of  course,  we  mean  out- 
side of  drawing  his  pay,  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  somewhere  near  $25,000. 

In  1875  he  again  left  bis  crops  and  came  up  to  Raleigh  as  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  that  year.  While  in  that  body  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  every  effort  to  disown  and  disclaim  the  special  tax 
bonds.  In  1876  he  was  candidate  for  Elector  for  the  State  at  large,  and  defeated, 
and  again  in  1880,  when  he  was  Hgain  defeated. 

In  1882  our  hero  proposed  to  resume  business  as  a  statesman,  as  Congressman 
at  large,  but  Colonel  Bennett  having  gotten  in  his  way,  he  concluded  to  remain 
at  home. 

And  now,  having  once  more  wearied  of  the  delights  of  rural  life,  in  spite  of 
its  many  attractions,  he  proposes  to  come  to  Raleigh  and  be  our  Governor,  and 
naturally  enough,  perhaps,  for  farming  with  "free  niggers,"  who  are  also  voters, 
is  neither  pleasant  nor  profitable  to  a  man  accustomed  to  "planting"  with  slaves 
and  bull  whips,  one  too,  who  is  a  supplicant  for  their  votes  and  who  has  the 
further  disadvantage  of  knowing  nothing  about  tilling  the  soil.  It  is  admitted  on 
all  hands,  so  his  neighbors  say,  we  believe,  that  our  hero  is  perhaps  the  poorest 
farmer  on  the  Pee  Dee.  Ordinarily,  indeed,  as  the  old  saying  goes,  the  master's 
tracks  are  the  best  manure  he  can  put  on  his  land,  but  in  the  case  of  our  hero  it 
is  not  true,  as  his  plantation,  it  is  said,  is_by  lony  odds  the  better  for  his  absence. 
There  is  one  crop,  however,  that  he  can  beat  all  creation  raising,  and  that  is 
grass;  making  two  blades  grow  where  only  one  grew  before  is  an  easy  thing  to 
him — in  fact,  a  half  dozen  is  his  usual  crop,  they  say,  but  the  deuce  of  it  is,  he 
grows  his  grass  along  with  his  cotton  and  corn,  and  they  do  say  that  is  bad 
judgment. 

But  our  hero's  desire  to  come  to  Raleigh  is  not  only  natural,  as  we  have  said, 
but  it  is  only  carrying  out  the  doctrine  that  half  loaf  is  better  than  no  loaf.  He 
tried  to  go  to  Washington,  the  National  Capital,  and  couldfc't,  and  now  he  is 
trying  to  get  to  Raleigh,  the  State  Capital,  as  the  next  best  thing.  Next  year  we 
expect  to  hear  he  is  trying  to  get  to  Rockingham  as  mayor,  his  county  town 
being  next  in  order  to  the  State  Capital. 
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But  no  biography  i$«  complete  rwithdut  ftop^fc,  sort*,<of  an  analysis,  more  or  less 
metaphysical,  of  the  characteristics  of  the  hero,*  and  this  we  attempt  for  our  hero 
as  follows: 

i.  He  has  more  cheek  than  any  man  in  North  Carolina,  either  native  or  of  the 
carpet-bag  persuasion. 

2.  He  has  as  much  brass  as  cheek.  N.  B. — This  distinction  between  brass  and 
cheek  is  purely  metaphysical. 

3.  He  is  by  nature  bold  to  rashness,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  enemy  is  weak, 
ignorant  or  distant.  But  he  is  not  half  so  dangerous  in  close  quarters  as  he  looks. 
As  yet  no  man's  blood  is  on  his  hands,  not  even  a  Yank's,  notwithstanding  the 
boundless  possibilities  he  has  enjoyed  in  that  line.  He  is  no  man  for  "'dead 
corpuses  "  of  his  own  make. 

4.  He  is  a  ready  man,  and  can  furnish  more  testimony  and  better  fitting  testi- 
mony on  shorter  time,  from  his  own  imagination  and  by  his  "own  unaided'  ef- 
forts," as  General  Grant  used  to  say,  giving  chapter  and  verse,  than  any  man  in 
the  State.     In  this  matter  the  truth  never  stands  in  his  way. 

5.  He  is  by  unanimous  consent  admitted  to  be  a  thorough  proficient  in  the 
dialectics  of  demagogy  of  the  grosser  grades.  His  skill  as  a  demagogue  is  con- 
sidered very  wonderful. 

6.  His  powers  of  observation  and  generalization  are  fairly  good.  In  proof  of 
this  may  be  cited  the  reply  he  made  to  a  Northern  member  of  Congress  when 
asked  what  was  really  the  effect  of  emancipation  in  the  South.  "It's  well 
enough,"  said  he,  "for  niggers,  but  it's  hell  on  bull-yearlings."  For  terseness 
of  expression  and  yet  for  comprehensiveness  of  the  situation  this  is  not  often  ex- 
celled. 

7.  On  the  other  hand,  his  judgment  of  men,  that  is  to  say,  of  white  men,  is 
not  always  good.  For  instance,  he  thought  he  had  a  soft  thing  of  it  when  he 
met  Colonel  WaddelL  in  Fayelteville  in  1870.  This  was  a  mistake  in  judgment 
in  which  he  has  ever  since  had  our  sincere  sympathy.  We  deeply  sympathize 
with  any  man  who  undertakes  to  bully  Alfred  Waddell,  thinking  he  has  a  soft 
thing  in  hand.  Our  hero  made  that  mistake.  His  judgment  of  a  negro,  how- 
ever, is  infallible. 

8.  Another  defect  in  his  mental  make-up,  if,  indeed,  it  be  a  defect,  is  a  varia- 
bleness of  memory  that  in  large  measure  affects  his  statements,  so  that  at  times 
they  not  only  fail  to  be  consistent  with  each  other,  but  fail  also  to  be  consistent 
with  what  may  be  called  the  parent  facts,  or,  in  other  words,  the  truth.  This 
idiosyncrasy,  which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  our  hero,  would  be  a  source 
of  mortification  to  one  differently  constituted.     This  also  is  metaphysical. 

9.  There  is  a  certain  moral  obliquity  that  obscures  his  inner  vision  at  times 
and  disables  him  from  distinguishing  between  decency  and  indecency.  This 
leads  him  into  bad  habits;  the  slander  of  women,  for  instance. 

10.  His  mind  generally  is  slow  to  act,  except  when  the  inventive  or  imaginative 
qualities  are  called  into  play.  For  a  fact,  fiction  is  his  forte.  This,  too,  is  purely 
metaphysical. 

With  such  mental  characteristics  and  the  physical  gifts  he  possesses,  his  wealth 
of  cheek  and  voice  and  brow,  our  hero  could  not  fail  of  eminence — of  one  sort 
or  another. 

And  thus  ends  our  story.  If  we  have  failed  to  chronicle  brilliant  successes  the 
fault  is  not  ours;  we  have  done  the  best  we  could  with  the  material  we  had.  And 
in  this  connection  we  note  that  our  hero's  nearest  approach  to  success  has  been 
when  he  had  either  slaves  or  Federal  bayonets  at  his  back,  and  neither  of  these 
are  now  here. 

Another  word  and  we  have  done.  It  is  said  his  health  always  breaks  down 
before  a  joint  campaign  comes  to  a  natural  end.  Selah!  We  shall  see  what  we 
shall  see! 


DOCKERY. 


DOCKERY  AND  THE  NEGROES. 


Colonel  Dockery  did  not  begin  his  political  career  with  the  present  campaign. 
Thirty  years  ago  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  upon  the 
Journal  of  the  House,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  left  a  record  that  is  not  with- 
out interest  now. 

The  times  indeed  have  changed  since  that  day,  and  the  valiant  Colonel  has 
changed  with  them.  This  was,  perhaps,  to  have  been  expected.  But  whether 
to  be  expected  or  not,  the  change  has  come  and  is  so  striking  that  we  invite 
especial  attention  to  one  part  of  his  record  that  others  also  may  take  it  in. 

To-day  the  doughty  Colonel  is  Cheek  by  jowl  with  his  beloved  negroes,  and. 
unlike  Judge  Russell,  who  says  the  negroes  are  "savages,"  and  "no  more  fit  to 
govern  than  are  their  brethren  in  African  swamps  or  so  many  Mongolians  dumped 
down  from  pagan  Asia,"  he  thinks  they  make  delightful  citizens,  and  when  met 
in  convention  constitute  "as  noble  a  body  of  men  as  ever  assembled  in  our 
State."  Then  he  could  abide  them  only  as  slaves;  then  a  poor  free  negro  was  a 
stench  in  his  nostrils,  so  revolting  and  so  repulsive  to  his  instincts  as  a  born  slave- 
holder that  he  sought  by  act  of  Assembly  to  drive  every  one  from  the  State  or 
force  him  to  become  a  slave.  Well,  perhaps,  too,  that  was  natural,  for  Dockery 
was  born  a  slave-holder,  educated  a  slave-holder,  and  for  about  forty  years  lived 
a  slave-holder,  and  even  now,  after  more  than  twenty  years  of  freedom,  the 
slave-holder  feeling  is  so  strong  in  him  that  he  talks  about  the  negro  women  as 
negro  "wenches."  We  venture  to  say  that  there  are  few  men  in  the  State  beside 
Colonel  Dockery  who  use  the  term. 

Of  course  we  do  not  expect  negroes  to  be  affected  by  this  change  in  their  cham- 
pion's views  in  regard  to  people  of  their  color  and  race;  nor  will  it  affect  them 
to  know  that  during  the  war  he  advised  in  a  public  meeting  in  Richmond  county 
that  it  be  proposed  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  end  the  war  if  he  would  allow  negroes  to 
be  held  as  slaves  for  five  years  longer;  nor  will  it  affect  them  to  know  that  even 
after  the  war,  and  while  he  was  a  member  of  Congress  at  Washington,  he  refused 
to  vote  for  the  Constitutional  Amendment  that  conferred  upon  them  the  right  of 
suffrage  and  the  other  rights  of  citizenship.  None  of  these  things  give  them  any 
concern.  Like  Gallio  of  old,  they  care  for  none  of  these  things.  Poor,  simple 
minded  creatures,  savages  though  they  be,  as  Judge  Russell  calls  them,  and 
utterly  unfit  for  government,  present  affiliation  and  association  will  atone  for  the 
sins  of  a  life-time. 

It  matters  not  what  Colonel  Dockery  thought  in  the  past,  it  matters  not  what 
Judge  Russell  thinks  to-day,  the  one  may  call  them  savages  and  the  other  talk  to 
them  to  their  very  faces  about  their  women  as  "negro  wenches,"  if  an  election 
was  to  hold  to  morrow  there  would  not  be  one  hundred  negro  voters  in  all  the 
State  (and  there  are  near  110,000  of  them)  who  would  not  vote  for  both  Dockery 
and  Russell  for  any  position  for  which  they  were  candidates. 

But  to  Colonel  Dockery's  record. 

In  the  Legislature  of  lSoS-^,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  bill  was  introduced 
"to  remove  free  persons  of  color  from  the  State."  The  object  of  the  bill,  as  is 
plain  from  its  title,  was  to  get  rid  of  all  free  negroes.  The  indefinite  postpone- 
ment of  the  bill  was  moved,  which,  if  done,  would  kill  the  bill.  The  yeas  and 
nays  were  called  and  motion  to  indefinitely  postpone  was  carried,  thereby  killing 
the  bill.  But  Oliver  H.  Dockery  voted  against  postponement.  See  House  Journal, 
pages  36,  452  and  453. 

In  the  same  Legislature,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  bill  was  introduced  "  to 
enforce  the  collection  of  debts  from  free  negroes."  In  this  bill  was  a  provision 
to  put  up  free  negroes  to  public  hire  for  five  years  or  less — practically  a  sale  for 
the  term  for  which  he  was  bid  off — to  the  lowest  bidder.  It  was  moved  to  in- 
definitely postpone  the  bill  and  thus  to  kill  it,  but  Colonel  Dockery  voted  against 
the  motion. 

It  was  then  moved  to  kill  the  bill  by  laying  it  upon  the  table,  and  Mr.  Dockery 
again  voted  no/     See  House  Journal,  pages  250,  513,  514  and  515. 


DOCKERY. 


So  much  for  Dockery  and  free  negroes.     Now  for  Dockery  and  slaves. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  same  Legislature  a  bill  was  introduced  4'to 
prevent  the  emancipation  of  slaves  by  will."  A  motion  was  made  to  kill  the  bill 
by  laying  it  upon  the  table.  Dockery  voted  against  the  motion.  A  motion  was  made 
to  insert  in  the  bill  a  provision  authorizing  free  negroes  to  become  slaves,  and 
Dockery  voted  for  the  motion,  and  when  the  bill  came  up  on  its  final  passage  it  was 
defeated,  but  Dockery  voted  for  it.  See  House  Journal,  pages  229,  497,  498,  499 
and  500. 

To  sum  it  all  up  in  a  few  words,  then,  Dockery  was  quite  willing  to  make 
slaves  of  free  negroes,  but  utterly  unwilling  to  make  freemen  of  slaves;  now  free 
negroes  are  his  chosen  allies.  Verily,  water  is  not  the  only  thing  that  will  find 
its  level,  for  Dockery  has  found  his.  But  what  a  level!  with  a  lot  of  free 
negroes ! 


DOCKERY  AND  THE  SPECIAL  TAX  BONDS. 


On  October  4,  1875,  the  special  order  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  was: 

An  ordinance  to  amend  Sec.  6,  Art.  1,  of  the  Constitution,  providing  for  the 
repudiation  of  the  special  tax  bonds. 

The  substitute  offered  by  the  committee  was  as  follows : 

"No  future  General  Assembly  shall  levy  any  tax  or  raise  any  money  to  pay  the 
principal  or  interest  of  any  of  the  bonds  of  the  State  issued  in  aid  of  any  railroad 
corporation  under  the  authority  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  held  in  1868,  or 
by  the  authority  of  any  subsequent  General  Assembly  bearing  date  between  the  first 
days  of  January,  1868  and  1875,  without  first  submitting  the  question  to  the  quali- 
fied voters  of  the  State." 

Mr.  Durham  offered  a  substitute  that  the  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power 
to  levy  taxes  for  the  payment  or  adjustment  of  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the 
special  tax  bonds,  etc. 

Mr.  Jarvis  moved- to  amend  this  substitute  by  striking  out  the  words  "more 
than  five  per  cent,  of" — thus  taking  from  the  Legislature  all  power  to  pay  any- 
thing on  the  special  tax  bonds. 

Mr.  Young  moved  to  lay  the  whole  matter  on  the  table.  The  motion  did  not 
prevail.      Dockery  voted  aye. 

Mr.  McCabe  moved  that  the  Convention  now  adjourn.     Lost.     Dockery  voted  aye. 

The  question  was  put  on  Jarvis'  motion  to  strike  out  the  words  "  more  than  five 
per  cent.,"  and  the  amendment  prevailed. 

The  effect  of  this  was  to  take  from  the  Legislature  power  *to  pay  or  adjust  the 
special  tax  bonds.     Dockery  voted  no. 

A  division  on  the  question  was  ordered.  The  question  recurred  on  that  part  of 
the  ordinance  which  prohibited  the  General  Assembly  from  levying  any  tax  or 
raising  any  money  to  pay  the  new  bonds,  without  first  submitting  the  matter  to 
the  qualified  voters,  and  this  part  of  the  ordinance  was  rejected.     Dockery  votedno. 

That  ended  the  matter.  Those  who  were  opposed  to  repudiating  the  special 
tax  bonds  were  in  the  majority.      The  measure  fell. 


Dockery  voted  to  lay  on  the  table. 

Dockery  voted  to  adjourn. 

Dockery  voted  against  Jarvis''  amendment  that  the  Legislature  should  have  no  power 
to  levy  taxes  to  pay  or  to  adjust  the  special  tax  bonds. 

And  Dockery  voted  against  the  measure  on  its  passage  and  it  was  defeated.— See 
Convention  Journal,  page  196. 


In  1879  the  Democratic  Legislature  passed  a  bill  amending  the  Constitution  in 
that  particular,  however,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  people  on  November  3d, 
1880. 

No  thanks  to  Dockery  !     Nor  to  Morton  ! 


DOCKER  Y. 


Suppose  for  a  moment  that  Dockery  should  be  elected  Governor  and  that 
McKesson  should  be  elected  Auditor.  What  about  the  Special  Tax  Bonds  then? 
Let  us  see. 

The  case  stands  thus  in  the  Morton-Temple  suit  in  the  Federal  Court  now  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington.  Judge  Bond  was  of  opinion  that 
the  State  could  be  sued  by  one  of  its  own  citizens.  Judge  Seymour  was  of  opinion 
that  it  could  not,  but  Judge  Bond  being  the  Circuit  Judge  his  opinion  stands  as 
the  opinion  of  the  court.  The  decree  of  the  court,  therefore,  was  that  the  State 
should  pay  the  Special  Tax  Bonds,  and  it  was  from  this  decree  that  the  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington. 

Now  suppose,  suppose  for  a  moment,  we  say,  that  Dockery  should  be  elected 
Governor  and  McKesson  should  be  elected  Auditor  and  should  withdraw  l!he 
appeal,  what  then?  Why,  nothing  save  that  the  decree  according  to  Bond's  opin- 
ion would  stand  as  the  uncontroverted  decision  of  the  Court  and  the  next  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  send  out  the  United  States  Marshal  to  collect  the  bonds,  the 
Special  Tax  Bonds  we  mean,  as  best  he  might. 

Are  the  people  of  North  Carolina  willing  to  trust  Dockery  and  McKesson  with 
the  power  to  ruin  them  on  such  short  notice?  The  whole  power  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  Dockery  and  McKesson  if  they  should  be  elected.  And  Morton,  the 
candidate  for  Vice-President,  is  one  of  our  main  creditors !  Let  the  people  remem- 
ber how  Dockery  voted  in  the  Convention  of  1875  about  paying  these  bonds,  and 
decide ! 


DOCKERY  AS  A  FARMER. 


The  greatest  fraud  of  the  present  day,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  pretence  Col. 
Dockery  makes  to  be  a  ''plain  farmer,"  "a  horny-handed  son  of  toil,''  who  (Mgs 
his  living  out  of  the  ground.  He  tells  the  people  that  he  is  nothing  but  a  plain 
farmer,  dragged  away  from  home  against  his  will;  that  had  a  brother  farmer, 
Captain  Alexander,  for  instance,  been  nominated  by  the  Democrats,  nothing 
could  have  induced  him  to  be  an  opposing  candidate. 

This  is  the  veriest  twaddle  in  the  world,  and  330  man  that  did  not  have  the 
cheek  of  a  rhinoceros  would  be  guilty  of  it.  Instead  of  being  a  plain  farmer, 
making  a  living  from  the  soil,  he  is  the  worst  demagogue  in  the  State  and  a 
thorough-paced,  broken-down  Radical  politician  of  the  lowest  kind. 

If  any  one  doubts  this  let  him  look  at  the  man's  record  since  the  war.  In 
1868  he  ran  for  Congress  twice.  Twice  in  one  year  is  pretty  fair  for  a  plain  far- 
mer averse  to  politics  and  happy  only  when  watching  his  growing  crops!  In 
1809  he  showed  his  love  for  his  crops  by  staying  in  Washington  City;  and  so  in 
1870,  when  he  eased  the  bitterness  of  his  grief  at  his  absence  from  those  same 
crops  by  another  race  for  Congress.  But  that  was  not  a  good  year  for  Radicals, 
and  so  Dockery  was  beaten,  and  in  1871  he  went  back  to  his  beloved  crops.  And 
then  the  Democrats  changed  the  make-up  of  his  district  so  that  he  had  no  show- 
ing for  Congress  any  more.  But  for  this  little  circumstance  he  would  h.nve  been 
running  for  Congress  every  two  years  from  that  day  to  this.  In  1875  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  Not  to  be  idle,  however,  in  1876 
he  was  a  candidate  for  Elector  from  the  State  at  large  and  was  defeated,  and 
again  in  1880  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  same  place  and  again  defeated.  In 
1882,  when  by  accident,  as  it  were,  there  was  a  Congressman  for  the  State  at 
large,  and  the  election  coming  on  in  an  off-year,  he  made  the  race  and,  as 
we  all  know,  was  beaten.  Since  then  there  has  been  no  opening  for  him  for 
Congress,  his  district  being  overwhelmingly  Democratic,  and  so,  having  run 
down  on  his  farm,  he  now  seeks  to  be  Governor. 


DOCKERY. 


And  this  is  the  man  who  is  parading  the  State  as  the  farmer's  friend !  We 
know  just  the  kind  of  farmer  he  is.  There  is  at  least  one  of  the  sort  in  every 
neighborhood  in  the  State,  as  the  commission  merchants  know  to  their  cost. 
They  farm  on  supplies  and  advances  from  commission  merchants,  and  make  cot- 
ton and  buy  corn  and  work  poor  mules.  This  sort  of  farmers  "know  it  all," 
but  somehow  their  crops  don't  pan  out  well.  They  can  tell  a  poor  neighbor  who 
drops  in  of  a  Sunday  evening  just  all  about  it,  but  that  same  poor  neighbor,  who 
knows  nothing  about  scientific  farming,  but  plants  right  straight  along  in  the 
old  way,  will  sell  twice  as  much  cotton  to  the  acre. 

You  will  hear  a  "farmer"  like  Colonel  Dockery,  ex-member  of  Congress,  al- 
most any  day  now  calculating  how  much  cotton  he  will  make.  There  are  so 
many  hills,  says  he,  in  an  acre,  so  many  stalks  to  the  hill,  so  many  matured  bolls 
to  the  stalk,  "certain,1'  so  many  bolls  to  the  pound,  and  400  pounds  to  the  bale, 
and  the  result  is  anywhere  from  one  to  two  bales  to  the  acre — and  when  it  is  all 
picked  out  the  average  will  be  about  125  pounds  of  lint  to  the  acre! 
That's  the  kind  of  farmer  Colonel  Dockery  is.  His  affectedly  shabby  dress  and 
apparent  want  of  attention  to  his  person  do  not  prove  him  to  be  a  farmer  by  any 
means.  If  this  sort  of  thing  proves  anything  at  all  it  is  the  demagoguery  of  the 
man  or  the  want  of  soap  and  water. 

But  wliat  a  low  estimate  he  puts  upon  the  sense  of  the  people  to  suppose  that 
such  things  as  these  will  win  their  esteem  and  regard!  They  may  catch  negro 
votes,  but  they  will  never  catch  white  votes.  Negroes  may  think  a  man  is  nearer 
their  level  because  he  is  slovenly  in  his  dress  and  regardless  of  the  decencies  of 
life,  but  white  men  see  no  special  virtue  in  a  dirty  shirt  when  a  clean  one  can  be 
conveniently  had,  or  in  dirty  hands  when  soap  aud  water  is  convenient.  We 
venture  to  say,  without  the  slightest  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  Colonel 
Dockery  has  not  hoed  a  dozen  .rows  of  corn  or  chopped  out  a  dozen  rows  of  cot- 
ton since  he  was  twenty-one  years  old. 

To  talk  about  a  man  being  a  "plain  farmer"  who  goes  to  Congress  whenever 
he  can  get  a  chance,  who  runs  for  Elector  and  for  Governor  whenever  he  can 
get  a  chance  aud  stays  at  home  only  when  he  can't  go  anywhere  else,  is  ab- 
surd. Broken-down  politician  is  the  right  name  for  him,  and  that  is  just  what 
Oliver  Hart  Dockery  is. 

And  this  is  the  man  who  goes  about  the  State  pretending  to  be  a  farmer  and 
trying  to  stir  up  strife  among  the  people.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  make  any 
defence  of  the  lawyers;  they  are  a  class  of  people  quite  well  able  to  take  full  care 
of  themselves  and  have  withstood  many  harder  blows  than  Colonel  Dockery's 
puny  arm  can  give  them,  and  need  not  fear  anything  that  a  broken-down  politi- 
cian and  broken-down  lawyer  can  do  to  their  hurt. 

He  loves  farmers,  he  says,  and  hates  lawyers.  What  are  the  facts?  In  1884 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Legislature  in  the  county  of  Richmond  was  a 
highly  respected  farmer,  named  J.  W.  Sneed.  He  was  a  plain,  steady,  unassum- 
ing old  farmer,  who  was  well  thought  of  by  all  his  neighbors.  The  Repub- 
lican candidate  was  a  young  negro  lawyer,  named  William  H.  Quick,  who  had 
obtained  his  law  license  in  February,  1884.  Now  here  were  the  two  candi- 
dates for  the  votes  of  the  people  of  Richmond  county — one  an  old,  steady, 
white  farmer  and  the  other  a  young  negro  lawyer — and  Dockery  voted  for  the 
negro  lawyer ! 

But  this  was  more  than  the  other  Republicans  of  Richmond  could  do,  for  Sneed 
was  elected,  although  Richmond  is  a  Republican  county. 

Now\  when  Dockery,  who  pretends  to  love  farmers  so  much,  calls  upon  the 
people  to  vote  for  him  because  he  is  a  farmer  and  against  Judge  Fowle  because 
he  is  a  lawyer,  ought  he  not  to  be  asked  why  he  voted  against  a  white  farmer 
and  for  a  negro  lawyer?  And  will  the  people  like  Dockery  any  the  better  be- 
cause in  another  case  he  voted  for  a  young  negro  buck  against  a  white  Confed- 
erate soldier,  with  one  leg  shot  off  ?     We  think  not. 

The  fact  is  Dockery  is  a  perfect  failure.  He  failed  as  a  lawyer,  failed  as  a 
planter,  failed  as  a  soldier,  failed  as  a  politician,  and  now  having  failed  at  all 
these  things,  sets  himself  up  as  a  farmer!  The  wonder  is  he  has  never  set  up  for 
a  newspaper  man.  But  it  takes  something  more  than  sixty  years  of  failures, 
spent  in  ease  and  luxury,  to  make  either  a  farmer  or  a  newspaper  man! 

As  a  slauderer  of  respectable,  honest  women,  however,  he  is  a  success. 


DOCKERY. 


CERTIFICATES    OF    HIS    NEIGHBORS. 


Latjrinburg,  N.   C,   September  13,   1888. 

I  see  that  in  the  joint  discussion  at  Hillsboro  O.  H.  Dockery  in  his  rejoinder 
asserted,  ''that  the  Democrats  of  Richmond  county  had  nominated  a  negro  for 
the  Legislature,  he  declined  to  run,  they  then  nominated  another  negro,  and  he 
was  beaten  by. a  Republican." 

This  was  "news"  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Richmond  county,  and 
there  is  not  another  man  in  the  county  who  has  such  habitual  disregard  of  the 
truth  as  to  join  "my  son  Oliver"  in  the  charge,  nor  will  he,  with  all  his  cheek, 
go  before  any  country  squire  and  make  affidavit  that  it  is  true. 

He  poses  as  a  farmer  and  im-poses  also  in  that,  as  the  following  letter  to  Emery 
E.  Raper,  Chairman  Cleveland  and  Fowle  Club,  of  Lexington,  Davidson  county, 
who  wrote  to  this  county  to  know  what  kind  of  a  farmer  he  was,  will  show.  It 
was  written  yesterday  and  signed  by  his  neighbors  who  were  attending  our 
County  Democratic  Convention,  vi;z.  : 

Rockingham,  N.  C,  September  12,  1888. 
Emery  E.   Paper:  • 

Dear  Sir: — We,  the  undersigned,  who  live  in  the  same  township  with  Oliver 
H.  Dockery,  and  some  of  whose  farms  adjoin  his.  have  known  him  intimately, 
the  most  of  us,  all  of  our  lives,  and  we  hereby  certify,  that  as  a  farmer,  it  is  well 
known,  not  only  in  our  own  neighborhood,  but  in  the  whole  county,  he  is  a  dead 
failure,  and  that  he  has  never  been,  and  is  not  now,  anything  but  a  professional 
politician : 

W.  F.   BROOKSHIRE,        R.  R,  LITTLE, 
T.  F.  STANBACK,  ■  N.   G.  NICHOLSON, 

J.  P.  LITTLE,  Jr.,  ALFRED  BALDWIN, 

C.   C.   CAPEL,  D.  C.    STANBACK. 

These  men  are  among  the  best  of  our  citizens  and  the  best  farmers  of  the  Pee 
Dee  country.  Others  of  his  neighbors  say  that  his  crop  this  year  will  not  com- 
pare with  that  of  the  average   "negro  cropper"  of  this  neighborhood. 

It  is  true  he  was  born  and  raised  and  has  always  lived  upon  a  farm,  but  he  has 
never  been  suspected  of  being  a  farmer — no  more  than  a  mule. 

He  resembles  a  farmer  only  "as  a  mist  resembles  a  rain."  Pardon  the  para- 
phrase. Yours,  &c,  W.  H.   McLAURIN, 

President  Laurinburg  Club  Clereland-Fowle  Democrats. 


DOCKERY  AS  AN  ALLIANCE  MAN. 


If  Dockery  is  to  be  believed,  ''which  he  is  not,"  there  are  two  farmers1  organs 
and  mouth  pieces  in  North  Carolina — himself  and  the  Alliance,  and  they  don't 
agree.  From  his  own  showing  he  is  a  mighty  Alliance  man  and  a  powerful 
farmer.  The  truth  is,  he  is  neither  an  Alliance  man  in  principle,  nor  a  farmer  in 
practice,  but  is  simply  a  broken-down  Radical  politician,  fraudulently  parading 
himself  as  a  farmer  and  falsely  professing  undying  attachment  to  the  Alliance, 
between  whom  and  himself  there  is  a  wide  gulf  yawning  and  impassable. 

But  actions  speak  louder  than  words.  Let  us  see  how  Dockery  and  those  with 
whom  he  is  associated  are  acting. 

The  Alliance  in  its  published  platform  openly  opposes — 

1.  Class  legislation. 

2.  The  tyranny  and  oppression  of  monopolies  and  trusts. 

3.  Excessive  taxation. 

4.  Lavish  expenditure  of  public  money. 
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5.  Protection  for. protection's  sake,  believing  that  the  tariff  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  a  strictly  revenue  basis,  the  heaviest  burdens  put  on  the  luxuries  and  the 
lightest  on  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  above  may  be  said  to  embrace  the  vital  issues  now  before  the  country,  and 
about  the  position  of  the  Alliance  in  regard  to  them  there  is  no  doubt. 

How  does  Colonel  Dockery  stand  in  regard  to  them  ?  We  will  consider  them 
in  order: 

1.  The  Alliance  is  opposed  to  class  legislation,  and  so  is  the  Democratic  party. 
With  Colonel  Dockery  and  his  party,  as  the  reeord  shows,  class  legislation  has 
been  the  constant  practice.  Look  at  the  "protection"  given  to  iron  manufac- 
turers, to  cotton  goods  manufacturers,  in  a  word,  to  manufacturers  of  all  sorts  of 
goods.  Look  at  the  favoritism  to  the  bond-holders  for  twenty  years  past,  at  the 
favoritism  to  rich  men  generally  as  shown  in  the  repeal  of  the  income  tax,  a  tax 
that  the  Alliance  expressly  demands  shall  be  re-enacted.  And  yet  Colonel 
Dockery  pretends  to  be  a  great  Alliance  man — so  much  in  love  with  it,  its  princi- 
ples and  its  members,  he  says,  that  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  oppose  one 
of  them  for  any  office  he  might  desire.  And  yet  he  finds  it  in  his  heart  to  fight 
the  whole  Order  upon  one  of  its  leading  principles. 

2.  The  Alliance  opposes  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  monopolies  and  trusts, 
and  so  does  the  Democratic  party.  In  the*  last  State  platform  the  Democratic 
party  expressly  declared  itself  "against  the  monopolist  and  in  favor  of  a  just 
distribution  of  capital,'"  and  demanded  "the  enactment  of  laws  that  would  bear 
equally  upon  all." 

The  national  platform  declares  that  "the  interests  of  the  people  are  betrayed 
when  by  unnecessary  taxation  trusts  and  combinations  are  permitted  and  fostered, 
which,  while  unduly  enriching  the  few  that  combine,  rob  the  body  of  our  citizens 
by  depriving  them  of  the  benefits  of  natural  competition." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Blaine,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  Colonel  Dockery's 
party,  openly  declares  that  monopolies  and  trusts  "are  largely  private  affairs, 
with  which  neither  Mr.  Cleveland  nor  any  private  citizen  has  any  particular  right 
to  interfere." 

And  yet  Colonel  Dockery,  who  voted  for  Mr.  Blaine  four  years  ago  and  would 
be  his  supporter  again  to  day  if  he  was  a  candidate,  parades  himself  before  the 
people  as  a  farmer  and  the  special  friend  of  farmers,  and  boasts  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Alliance ! 

Was  the  tyranny  and  oppressions  of  monopolies  and  trusts  ever  greater  than  it 
is  to-day  ?  Remember  the  coffee  trust.  It  has  not  been  twelve  months  since  even 
well-to-do  families  felt  obliged  to  stint  themselves  in  coffee  because  the  trust  had 
raised  the  price  till  they  were  no  longer  able  to  pay  it.  Look  at  the  sugar  trust. 
Look  at  the  cotton  bagging  trust.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  neither  the  Presi- 
dent nor  any  private  citizen  has  any  particular  right  to  interfere  with  these  monop- 
olies and  trusts.  Perhaps,  however,  it  will  turn  out  that  a  Democratic  Congress 
has  a  very  particular  right  to  interfere  in  the  matter !  We  advise  our  Alliance 
friends  to  look  well  after  Colonel  Dockery  and  such  members,  if,  indeed,  they  be 
dona  fide  members.  Dangerous  members  they  be  who  publicly  oppose  the  vital 
principles  of  the  Order  to  which  they  belong;  that  is  to  say,  unless  a  house  may 
be  divided  against  itself  without  danger  of  falling. 

3;  The  Alliance  opposes  excessive  taxation.  The  Democratic  party  does  so, 
too,  and  in  its  platforms  declares  that  "unnecessary  taxation  is  unjust  taxation." 
How  is  it  with  the  Radical  party- on  this  point?  Under  Radical  legislation  the 
government  is  to-day  collecting  some  $10,000,000  a  month  in  the  shape  of  taxes, 
more  than  is  needed  for  its  uses;  but  it  must  be  collected,  for  the  law  is  upon  the 
statute  book,  placed  there  by  a  Radical  Congress,  and  must  be  obeyed.  If  the 
collection  of  more  than  $120,000,000  a  year  over  and  above  the  needs  of  the  gov- 
ernment be  not  excessive  taxation,  what  amount  can  be  called  excessive  ?  And 
yet  the  Radical  party  justifies  the  legislation,  and  so  does  Colonel  Dockery;  in- 
deed, the  Colonel  is  proud  of  it  as  "wise  and  beneficent  legislation";  that  is,  if 
he  is  to  be  believed  in  what  he  says  in  his  letter  of  acceptance. 

And  all  this  time  Dockery  is  the  farmer's  friend  and  an  humble,  devoted  mem- 
ber of  the  Alliance;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  is  to  be  believed!  Of  course,  however, 
no  man  who  boasts  that  the  legislation  which  forces  the  collection  of  $10,000,000 
of  taxes  a  month  more  than  the  government  needs  is  wise  and  beneficent  can  be 
either  an  honest  member  of  the  Alliance  or  a  truth-telling  one. 
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4,  The  Alliance  opposes  a  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  So  does 
the  Democratic  party,  as  its  record  shows.  The  record  of  the  Radical  party,  on 
the  other  hand,  shows  expenditures  lavish  beyond  belief  almost.  Everybody 
knows  how  it  was  in  the  State  when  that  party  had  control  of  affairs.  Nor 
was  it  much  better  at  Washington.  But  they  are  not  at  ail  ashamed  of  their 
record,  for  in  their  last  national  platform  they  set  forth  a  schedule  of  appro- 
priations to  be  made  when  they  get  in  power  that  is  truly  appalling.  Here  is  the 
list  of  appropriations:  "For  the  early  rebuilding  of  our  navy;  for  the  construc- 
tion of  coast  fortifications  and  other  approved  modern  means  of  defense  for  the 
protection  of  our  defenceless  harbors  and  cities;  for  the  payment  of  just  pensions 
to  our  soldiers;  for  necessary  works  of  national  importance  in  the  improvement 
of  the  harbors  and  channels  of  internal  or  coastwise  and  foreign  commerce;  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  shipping  interest  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific 
States,  as  well  as  for  the  payment  of  the  maturing  public  debt." 

Will  that  be  a  lavish  expenditure  of  public  money  or  not  ?  We  rather  think 
it  will,  and  yet  that  is  what  Colonel  Dockery  and  his  party  are  in  favor  of.  How, 
then,  can  he  be  a  member  of  the  Alliance  in  good  standing?  Can  a  man  belong 
to  an  Order,  be  a  member  in  good  standing  and  fight  its  vital  principles  at  every 
turn  ?  The  Alliance  says  publicly  it  is  opposed  to  lavish  expenditures  of  the 
public  money.  Colonel  Dockery,  however,  who  claims  to  be  a  member,  is  in 
favor  of  entering  upon  the  expenditure  of  untold  millions,  millions  upon  millions, 
the  end  of  whi<^h  no  child  now  born  will  see,  and  yet  has  the  assurance  to 
claim  to  be  a  member  of  the  Alliance!  What  a  contempt  he  must  have  for  the 
understandings  of  the  men  he  thus  seeks  to  deceive ! 

5.  The  Alliance  "  opposes  protection  for  protection's  sake,1'  believes  that  the 
tariff  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a  strictly  revenue  basis  as  far  as  possible,  and  that 
when  any  discrimination  is  made  it  ought  to  be  in  favor  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  and  against  luxuries.  This  is  every-day  talk  of  Democrats  and  is  to  be  found 
in  their  platforms,  both  State  and  National,  as  familiar  as  household  words. 

Let  us  see  how  the  Radicals  talk  about  it.  The  State  platform  adopted  at 
Raleigh  the  24th  of  last  May,  declares  the  tariff  "should  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
protect  American  industries  and  labor."  The  national  platform  adopted  at 
Chicago  the  21st  of  last  June  says  "we  are  uncompromisingly  in  favor  of  the 
American  system  of  protection.  *  *  *  The  protective  system  must  be  main- 
tained." 

How  any  man  can  stand  on  the  Radical  tariff  platforms,  as  Colonel  Dockery 
does  avowedly,  and  say  he  is  an  honest,  true  son  of  the  Alliance  passeth  all 
understanding.  Can  there  be  a  greater  variance,  a  wider  difference  than  there 
is  between  the  Alliance  and  the  Radical  party  in  the  matter  of  tariff  and  tariff 
reform  ?  And  yet  if  Oliver  Dockery  be  an  Alliance  man  he  has  straddled  the 
yawning  gulf  between  them!  Is  it  possible  for  mortal  man  to  straddle  that  gulf, 
to  bridge  that  chasm  ?  Is  it  possible  for  mortal  men  even  to  shake  hands  across 
it,  much  less  to  straddle  it  ? 

What  a  contempt  he  must  have  for  the  understandings  of  men  whom  he  seeks 
to  cheat  with  such  chaff!  The  matter  is  too  ),lain  for  argument,  and  we  con- 
clude as  we  began,  that  Oliver  Dockery  is  neither  an  Alliance  man  in  principle 
nor  a  farmer  in  practice,  but  a  broken-down  Radical  politician,  attempting  by 
his  accustomed  arts  to  deceive  the  people. 
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WHAT  THE  ALLIANCE  SAYS. 


WHAT  THE  RADICALS  SAY. 


Tariff  Resolutions  Adopted  by 
the  Farmers'  State  Alliance  at 
Raleigh,  AuGUsr  15,  1888. 
Whereas,  As  members  of  this  State 
Jurisdiction  we  are  pledged  to  secure 
cheaper  living  for  the  farmers;  and 
whereas,  one  of  the  leading  methods 
to  secure  for  ourselves  this  cheap  living 
has  been  declared  by  the  National  Al- 
liance to  "consist  in  such  a  revision  of 
the  tariff  as  will  lay  the  heaviest  bur- 
dens on  the  luxuries  and  the  lightest 
on  the  necessaries  of  life  and  as  will 
reduce  the  incomes  from  imports  to  a 
strictly  revenue  basis1';  and  whereas, 
the  demands  of  our  fraternity  require 
that  we  should  be  vigilant  and  active 
in  giving  force  and  effect  to  this  de- 
mand of  our  National  Alliance;  and 
whereas,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
every  true  Alliance  man  to  stand  to  and 
abide  by  this  declaration  of  the  Na- 
tional Alliance;  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  renew 
our  obligations  to  abide  by  and  give 
effect  to  this  declaration  of  principles 
as  announced  by  the  National  Alliance. 
Resolved,  That  as  true  and  steadfast 
Alliance  men  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
give  neither  aid,  support  nor  comfort, 
nor  to  vote  for  any  person  or  persons 
who  cannot  and  will  not  co  operate 
with  this  Alliance  in  standing  by  and 
giving  practical  effect  to  the  demand 
of  said  National  Alliance. 


From  General  Harrison's  Letter  of  Acceptance : 

Assault  upon  our  protective  system  is 

open  and  defiant;  protection  is  assailed 

as  unconstitutional  in  law  or  as  vicious 

in  principle,  and  those  who  hold  such 

views  merely  cannot  stop  short  of  an 

absolute    elimination    from    our    tariff 

laws    of    the    principle    of    protection. 

I   The  Democratic  party  will,  if  supported 

I    by   the   country,    place  the  tariff  laws 

!   upon  a  purely  revenue  basis. 

I       The   Republican  party  holds  that  a 

|   protective      tariff     is      constitutional, 

!   wholesome  and  necessary. 

From  the  National  Radical  Platform: 
We  are  uncompromisingly  in  favor  of 
|  the  American  system  of  protection. 
j  We  protest  against  its  destruction.  We 
j  accept  the  issue  and  confidently  appeal 
|  to  the  people  for  their  judgment.  The 
j    protective  system  must  be  maintained. 

From  the  State  Radical  Platform : 
All  revenues  for  the  support  of  the 
Federal  government  (in  time  of  peace) 
should  be  collected  from  customs  dues, 
and  their  collection  should  be  so  ad- 
justed as  to  protect  American  indus- 
tries and  labor. 


From  Colonel  Dockery'' s  Letter  of  Acceptance: 
They  attack  our  tariff  system,  which 
has  been  the  main-spring  of  our  won- 
derful development.  I  am  opposed  to 
Democratic  tinkering  in  that  direction. 

we  ask  how  any  honest  Alliance  man  can  vote  for  Dock- 


In  view  of  the  above, 
ery.  The  Alliance  is  pledged  not  to  vote  for  any  man  who  is  in  favor  of  protec- 
tion. Colonel  Dockery  constantly  avows  himself  on  every  stump  to  be  in  favor 
of  protection  !  The  case  is  too  plain  for  argument,  and  Colonel  Dockery  is  forced 
to  say  that  he  never  heard  before  that  the  Alliance  entertained  such  views.  It 
was  "news"  to  him,  he  said!     Another  bad  case  of  bad  memory,  or  worse! 


Colonel  Dockery  brags  very  much  about  being  a  member  of  the  Alliance,  and  says 
Tie  would  not  oppose  a  brother  farmer  for  any  office,  but  when  pressed  to  the  wall  by 
Judge  Fowle  with  the  proof  that  the  Alliance  opposes  and  denounces  protection,  while 
he  {Dockery)  favors  it,  he  says  he  had  not  heard  of  the  Alliance  resolutions  on  the 
subject  before.  Dockery  knows  noio  that  they  denounce  protection  and  declare  that  no.\ 
member  of  the  Order  must  vote  for  a  man  who  favors  protection.  What  will  he  do 
about  it?  Will  he  abandon  the  Alliance  or  will  he  abandon  "protection'1''  and  quit 
the  canvass  for  Governor  ?  Or  will  he  go  on  trying  to  fool  the  people — trying,  as  the 
saying  is,  to  pick  blackberries  on  both  sides  of  the  fence  at  once?     Make  him  answer! 
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DOCKERY  AT  THE  LOWEST  DEPTH. 


It  has  long  been  the  boast  in  our  Southern  land  that  we  did  not  fear  men  or 
slander  women;  that  with  us  a  woman's  fair  fame  was  a  sacred  thing.  But  what 
shall  we  say  to  see  a  man  born  upon  our  own  soil,  as  was  his  father  before  him,  hav- 
ing enjoyed  all  the  educational  and  social  advantages  that  wealth  and  high  social 
position  could  give  him,  bred  to  the  bar  and  for  a  time  a  practitioner  there,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Old  Line  Whig  party,  embracing  as  it  did  so  many  men 
of  the  highest  rank  intellectually,  morally  and  in  every  other  way,  a  prominent 
representative  of  that  party  in  the  Legislature,  and,  in  a  word,  for  near  forty 
years  connected  in  every  way  with  the  best  people  in  the  State;  what  shall 
be  thought,  we  say,  when  from  the  lips  of  such  a  man  is  heard  a  vile  slander  of 
an  honest,  respectable  woman  ? 

It  is  a  shameful  case  indeed ;  but  we  must  make  up  our  minds  what  to  say  about 
it,  for  it  is  just  the  case  now  before  us,  as  Oliver  H.  Dockery,  Radical  candidate  for 
Governor,  is  the  slanderer  and  Mrs.  Cleveland,  wife  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  slandered  woman.  It  matters  not,  however,  whether  the  slandered 
woman  be  the  wife  of  the  President  or  the  wife  of  the  humblest  citizen  in  the 
land,  provided  only  she  is  honest  and  reputable,  and  this  no  man  who  knows  her, 
of  whatever  political  creed,  will  deny  Mrs.  Cleveland  to  be. 

But  to  the  slander. 

Colonel  Oliver  H.  Dockery,  Radical  candidate  for  Governor,  in  his  public 
speeches  charges  that  Mrs.  Cleveland,  a  reputable  white  woman,  so  far  debases 
and  degrades  herself  as  to  "kiss  negro  wenches  "  Now  be  it  known,  lest  it  be 
supposed  otherwise,  that  Dockery  is  a  white  man,  a  Southern-born  white  man,  a 
born  North  Carolinian,  we  are  especially  ashamed  to  say,  who  understands  fully 
the  vile  reproach  involved  in  the  charge  to  which  he  thus  gives  the  sanction  of 
his  name.  No  man  better  than  this  same  Dockery  understands  the  odium  and  in- 
famy involved  in  the  statement  for  which  he  has  thus  become  sponsor  and  to 
which  he  thus  gives  currency,  to-wit  :  that  a  reputable  white  woman  is  given  to 
kissing  negro  wenches,  a  charge  that,  if  true,  would  shut  in  her  face  every  re- 
spectable white  door  in  the  State.  We  say  Colonel  Dockery  understands  fully 
the  force  of  the  vile  calumny  he  is  circulating,  for  in  his  own  antipathy  to  negroes 
he  went  so  far  when  in  the  Legislature  as  to  favor  driving  every  free  negro  from 
the  State,  or  forcing  him  to  become  a  slave.  No  negro,  he  thought,  was  fit  for 
anything  but  slavery. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  about  it  ?  For  one,  we  say  he  ought  to  be  disowned 
by  every  white  man,  woman  and  child  in  North  Carolina,  and,  like  Stanton  and 
the  writers  and  other  signers  of  the  horrible  Legislative  Address,  consigned  to 
everlasting  infamy.     With  such  men  he  has  made  his  bed,  and  upon  it  he  must  lie. 

But  what  a  warning  all  this  ought  to  be  to  any  one  thinking  about  joining  the 
Radical  party !  If  Dockery,  with  all  his  social,  educational  and  other  advant- 
ages, be  brought  to  this  low,  dirty  level  by  his  association  with  his  negro  and 
other  Radical  allies,  what  can  other  men  hope  for  ?  If  a  man  with  Dockery's 
antecedents  is  brought  to  open  slander  of  an  honest  woman,  what  may  be  ex- 
pected of  any  other  man  who  goes  into  the  Radical  ranks  ?  Can  any  man  touch 
pitch  and  not  be  defiled  ?  Can  any  man  become  a  Radical  and  not  be  dirty  ? 
Alas,  poor  dirty  Dockery;  how  you  have  fallen  from  your  former  high  estate! 

And  this  is  the  man  who  is  parading  himself  before  the  farmers  of  the  State  as 
.a  farmer  of  farmers  and  their  special  champion  and  friend !  What  say  you,  ye 
white  men,  farmers  of  North  Carolina;  will  you  own  him  ?     We  think  not. 

And  this  is  the  man  who  is  going  about  over  the  State  asking  white  men  to 
make  him  their  Governor,  their  chief  magistrate !  What  say  you,  ye  white  voters 
of  North  Carolina,  who  have  wives  or  daughters  or  sisters  or  mothers;  will  you 
vote  for  him  ?     In  God's  name,  no,  say  we. 

If  the  wife  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  great  country  cannot  escape  the 
slimy  drippings  from  unclean  lips  what  woman  in  all  the  land  is  safe!  And 
Colonel  Dockery  says  Mrs.  Cleveland  kisses  negro  wenches,  with  all  the  vile  words 
imply!     Think  of  all  this  when  you  go  to  the  polls,  fellow-citizens! 
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ABOUT  THAT  WENCH-KISSING. 


Washington,  D.  C,  August  21st. 
Dear  Sir: — I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  18th  inst.,  stating  that  "Colonel 
Dockery,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor,  in  a  speech  a  few  days  since, 
at  your  place,  stated  that  the  President  had  invited  Fred  Douglass  and  his  white 
wife  to  dine  with  him,  and  that  at  such  dining  one  was  seated  on  his  right  and  one 
on  his  left,  that  negroes  were  received  at  the  White  House  on  terms  of  intimacy, 
and  that  on  one  occasion  Mrs.  Cleveland  kissed  a  negro  wench."  It  seems  to 
me  that  these  charges  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  any  one's  notice,  but  for  your 
information,  I  will  say  that  none  of  the  charges  are  true. 

Respectfully,  D.  S.  Lamont, 

Private  Secretary. 
To  T.  B.  Womack,  Esq.,  Pittsboro,  N.  C. 


DOCKERY  AND  TRUTH— WHAT  STRANGERS  THEY  BE ! 


Dockery  has  perhaps  the  worst  memory  of  any  man  in  North  Carolina.  Some 
pe®ple  would  say  he  was  a  most  almighty  story-teller;  other  people  would  per- 
haps use  other  terms.  We  content  ourselves,  however,  with  saying  he  has  a  very 
bad  memory,  that  is  to  say,  for  a  man  not  yet  entirely  in  his  dotage. 

As  usual  we  don't  ask  people  to  take  our  word  for  what  we  say,  but  only  to 
read  the  following  "passes"  between  Judge  Fowle  and  the  Colonel  at  different 
places  and  see  if  what  we  say  is  not  true.  Colonel  Dockery  will  not  deny  the 
accuracy  of  the  reports  of  these  "passes." 


Here's  the  way  it  ran  at  Ashboro : 

"Col.  Dockery. — The  Republican  party  has  always  been  in  favor  of  the  Blair 
bill. 

"Judge  Fowle. — How  comes  it,  then,  that  on  25th  August,  1888,  Mr.  Wise,  of 
Virginia,  replying  to  Mr.  Vest,  said  in  the  presence  of  the  Republican  leaders 
in  Congress,  that  the  Republicans  were  in  the  majority  in  both  Houses  in  1880 
and  might  have  passed  the  Blair  bill  then,  but  they  did  not,  and  they  lied  when 
they  said  they  wanted  it,  and  the  Republican  leaders  were  dumb. 

"Col.  Dockery. — There  was  no  educational  bill  before  Congress  in  1880-81. 

'■'  Judge  Fowle. — Who  was  the  representative  from  Randolph  county  in  1881?  Is 
he  in  this  crowd  ?     [Voice  in  the  crowd,   what  do  you  want  with  him,  Judge  ?] 

".Pudge  Fowle. — If  there  was  no  educational  bill  before  Congress  in  1880-'81, 
why  was  it,  0!  Representative  of  Randolph,  that  you,  on  the  3lst  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1881,  helped  adopt  the  following  resolution  (for  which  see  Senate  and 
House  Journals) : 

"  '  Resolved,  That  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  be  requested  to 
support  the  bill  now  before  Congress  known  as  the  '  educational  bill.' 

"  i  Be  it  further  resolved,  That  if  said  bill  does  not  provide  for  the  application 
of  the  fund  to  primary  schools  exclusively  then  our  said  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives are  hereby  requested  to  urge  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  that 
effect.'" 

Bad  memory,  wasn't  it  ? 


This  is  the  way  it  was  at  Siler  City  : 

"Judge  Fowle. — With  the  fall  of  county  government  there  will  be  a  return,  in  all 
probability,  to  the  Republican  mode  of  the  election  of  judges  by  districts  and  not 
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by  the  State  at  large.  In  that  event  the  Second  District  will,  most  probably,  elect 
a  negro  judge,  and  how  will  the  people  of  the  Piedmont  section  feel,  particularly 
those  who  are  good,  honest,  conscientious  Republicans,  when  his  sable  honor  is 
dispensing  justice  from  the  seat  once  occupied  by  a  Gaston  and  a  Pearson  ? 

"Colonel  Dockery. — When  I  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  of  1875  I  assisted 
in  amending  the  Constitution  so  as  to  prevent  the  very  evil  suggested,  and  I  am 
surprised  that  my  distinguished  opponent  is  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  Supe- 
rior Court  Judges  must  be  elected  by  the  State  at  large. 

"Judge  Fowle. — My  distinguished  opponent  commits  an  error  in  asserting  that 
there  is  any  such  provision  in  the  Constitution,  for  in  section  21  of  Article  IV, 
it  is  provided  that  the  General  Assembly  may,  from  time  to  time,  provide,  by  law, 
that  the  judges  may  be  chosen  instead  of  by  the  voters  of  the  whole  State,  by 
the  voters  of  their  respective  districts.'" 

Was  that  bad  memory  or  was  it  worse  ?     It  looks  very  much  like  a  "story." 

Again  at  Siler  City. 

"Judge  Fowle. — Another  argument  in  favor  of  the  present  system  of  county 
government  is  that,  in  case  of  its  repeal,  negro  county  superintendents  of  public 
instruction  will  be  elected  in  Halifax,  Craven  and  other  negro  counties,  and  the 
young  white  girl  teacher's  of  Eastern  North  Carolina  will  have  to  be  examined 
by  them  in  order  to  obtain  certificates  of  qualification. 

"Colonel  Dockery. — There  is  no  danger  of  the  election  of  negro  county  super- 
intendents. My  opponent  cannot  point  to  a  single  negro  county  superintendent 
elected  under  the  old  system. 

"Judge  Fowle. — The  reason  none  was  elected  was  because  there  was  no  such 
office  until  1879 — after  the  present  system  of  county  government  went  into  opera- 
tion." 

And  how  is  that  for  "bad  memory"  ?  How  is  it  for  a  "story"  ?  Doesn't  it 
look  like  a  "story"  and  "bad  memory"  very  much  mixed — what  some  people 
call  a  "durned  no  such  of  a  thing"  ? 

This  sweet  little  thing  occurred  at  Reidsville : 

"Colonel  Dockery. — I  did  study  law  at  Judge  Battle's  one  term,  but  when  I 
found  that  by  pursuing  the  law  I  would  go  to  hell  I  left  it. 

"Judge  Fowle. — My  opponent  left  the  law  and  became  the  most  expert  politician 
of  his  party.  Some  people  may  not  think  that  he  increased  his  chances  for  Heaven 
by  going  from  the  law  to  politics  But  however  that  may  be,  in  his  magnanimity, 
although  he  himself  has  avoided  the  path  which  he  avers  leads  to  hell,  he  has, 
I  have  been  informed,  induced  a  favorite  son  to  take  that  fatal  road  and  apply 
for  his  license  in  October.  He  thinks  he  has  saved  his  own  bacon,  but  his  boy 
may  go  ahead  on  that  road." 

This  is  perhaps  the  "cheekiest"  of  all.  Dockery  studied  law  in  1848,  or  there- 
abouts (he  graduated  at  Chapel  Hill  in  June,  1848),  and  not  until  1888,  if  we  are 
correctly  informed,  did  he  join  the  church,  forty  long  years  after  he  says  he 
left  the  law  to  keep  from  going  to  hell.  Does  any  one  believe  a  word  of  it  ? 
Does  he  believe  a  word  of  it  ?  If  he  did,  would  he  make  his  son  a  lawyer  ?  But 
Dockery  is  possibly  a  member  of  the  church  on  the  same  schedule  that  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Alliance — that  he  doesn't  hold  himself  bound  to  follow  either  its 
precepts  or  its  practices. 

Oh,  Dockery!  but  you  are  a  sweet  story-teller. 
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TWO  AND  TWO! 


Mr.  Robbins,  a  delegate  from  Watauga  county  to  the  State  Radical  Conven- 
tion, says  that,  though  he  had  been  a  Republican,  there  was  "so  much  negro  in 
the  Convention"  that  "frequently  it  was  impossible  for  a  white  man  to  get  the 
floor  or  to  obtain  a  respectful  hearing.  The  result  was  that  Mr.  Robbins'1  stomach 
turned  and  he  threw  up  all  the  Radicalism  in  him  forever. 

Mr.  Loftin,  for  years  a  prominent  Republican  in  Lenoir  county,  has  quit  his  old 
party  because,  among  other  reasons,  there  was  more  "negro"  in  it  than  he  could 
stand.  He  says  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  in  negro  counties  the  negroes  are  deter- 
mined to  rule.  The  result  is  that,  like  Mr,  Robbins,  his  stomach  turned  also  and 
he  threw  up  all  the  Radicalism  in  him  forever. 

Judge  Russell  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  State  Radical  Convention,  and  ran  for 
president  of  the  body,  was  nominated  by  it  for  the  Supreme  Court  Bench  and 
sent  to  the  Chicago  Convention  as  one  of  the  delegates  from  the  State  at  large, 
but  no  amount  of  "negro"  will  turn  his  stomach,  although  he  says  the  negroes 
are  largely   "savages."1 

Colonel  Dockery  says  the  Convention  was  "as  nob4e  a  body  of  men  as  ever 
assembled  in  our  State."  It  was  full  of  negroes.  He  was  nominated  by  a  negro, 
and  without  the  negro  influence  he  would  not  have  been  nominated.  Turn  about, 
he  thinks,  is  fair  play.  Negroes  vote  for  Dockery  and  Dockery  votes  for  negroes. 
He  voted  for  a  negro  lawyer  against  a  white  farmer  and  he  voted  for  a  buck 
negro  against  a  one-legged  Confederate  soldier  in  his  own  county.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  too  much  negro  for  Dockery. 

Negroes,  even  though  savages,  don't  turn  the  stomachs  of  Dockery  and  Rus- 
sell. Not  much !  It  takes  something  worse  than  negroes,  "with  all  the  words 
imply,'1  as  Mrs.  Tilton  said,  to  turn  their  stomachs.  In  fact,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  a  sufficient  political  ipecac  for  that  purpose  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 


J.  J.  Hampton,  a  Republican  of  twenty-five  years'  standing,  of  Bat  Cave, 
Henderson  county,  has  a  letter  in  the  Asheville  Citizen  announcing  his  with- 
drawal from  that  party  with  the  reason,  among  others,  that  there  is  too  much  negro 
in  it  for  his  stomach.  "How,"  he  asks,  "can  a  thinking  man  vote  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  next  November,  when  he  knows  that  eighty  out  of  every  one  hun- 
dred votes  cast  for  that  ticket  are  cast  by  negroes?"  How,  indeed,  we  ask  in 
turn.  "Do  as  you  please,  gentlemen,"  concludes  Mr.  Hampton,  "but  as  for  me 
and  mine  we  will  vote  with  the  ninety  and  nine  white  men.'1 


DOCKERY  AND  HIS  NEGRO  NOMINEES. 


Dockery  "makes  no  bones"  of  telling  the  people  he  votes  for  negroes  against 
the  best  of  white  men  every  time  they  are  the  nominees  of  his  party. 

Here  is  the  lot  he  voted  for  on  the  county  ticket  in  Richmond  county  in  1884, 
according  to  his  own  shameless  admission  : 

To  represent  the  public  in  the  Legislature  he  voted  for  Harvey  Quick,  a  negro 
lawyer,  against  John  W.  Sneed,  one  of  the  best  white  farmers  of  Richmond 
county. 

For  Coroner,  he  voted  for  Felix  Jacobs,  a  negro  man,  against  Daniel  Gay,  a 
one-legged  Confederate  soldier. 

For  Register  of  Deeds,  he  voted  for  one  N.  W.  Harllee,  a  negro  man,  against 
Alexander  L.  McDonald,  a  white  man  competent  to  fill  the  office  and  universally 
esteemed  in  the  county  for  his  courteous  bearing. 

What  do  white  people  think  of  such  a  man  ?  Will  they  m?ake  him  their  Gov- 
ernor ?     We  think  not. 


Raleigh 
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DOCKERY  AS  A  PROHIBITIONIST. 


The  Rockingham  Rocket,  published  in  Dockery's  own  county,  laughs  at  the 
idea. 

Having  been  informed  that  a  good  old  Democrat  had  announced  his  purpose  to 
vote  for  Dockery  because  the  Colonel  was  a  prohibitionist,  the  Rocket  raises  its 
hands  in  holy  horror  and  says: 

"  'Angels  and  ministers  of  grace,  defend  us!1  Dockery  a  prohibitionist! 
Whence  springs  the  zeal  of  any  Republican  who  would  make  it  appear  that 
Dockery  favored  prohibition,  moved  by  the  hope  that  such  impression,  lodged 
in  innocent  minds,  would  draw  votes  to  him  from  the  Prohibition  party,  or  at. 
least  draw  votes  off  the  Democratic  party  ?  It  is  one  of  the  richest  things  among 
the  humors  of  the  campaign  so  far,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  matter  of  history  thai, 
Colonel  Dockery  not  only  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  Wilmington  SUt-  against 
prohibition,  but  in  the  campaign  of  1881  canvassed  portions  of  the  State  against, 
it,  and  actually  made  bold  enough  to  draw  arguments  from  the  Bible  in  support 
of  his  positions.  How  could  the  old  gentleman  of  Fayetteville  have  become  bO 
wofully  misinformed  ?     We  would  be  glad  to  know." 


What  Dockery  thought  about  prohibition  in  1881  will  be  seen  from  the  con- 
cluding paragraphs  of  his  letter  to  the  Wilmington  Star,  dated  June  21st  of  that 
year: 

"  But,  sir,  as  stated  in  the  outset,  feeling  no  disposition  to  justify  intemperance 
of  any  sort,  or  even  to  'deny  or  paliate'  its  enormity,  this  bill  is  objectionable 
to  me  on  higher  ground  still.  I  deny  that  any  great  reform  in  religion  or  moral 
ethics  can  be  superinduced  and  securely  fastened  in  the  affections  of  the  people 
by  mere  statutory  provisions.  The  human  mind  is  composed  of  such  peculiar 
elements  (whether  fortunately  or  otherwise  I  do  not  say),  which  forces  a  revolt 
at  any  such  compulsory  process,  and  if  its  enforcement  be  practicable  would  in 
duration  be  but  ephemeral  and  in  obedience  but  visionary.  Laws  affecting  the 
habits  and  usages  of  a  people  unenforced  are  productive  of  much  mischief,  and' 
naturally  tend  to  a  disregard  of  all  laws.  All  such  material  changes  and  radical 
reformations  must,  in  my  view,  begin  with  the  dictates  of  the  judgment,  and  be 
sustained  by  the  tenderest  emotions  of  the  heart.  Moral  suasion,  aided  by  the 
ministrations  of  a  discreet  and  religious  pulpit,  alone  is  able  to  effect  any  sincere 
and  heartfelt  reform.  An  enlightened  public  opinion,  trained  and  disciplined 
by  other  means  than  legislative  enactments,  is  omnipotent  for  good.  Sumptuary 
laws  of  a  periodical  or  spasmodic  character,  as  is  this  movement  under  con- 
sideration, always  react  in  a  certain  recurring  cycle  of  time  with  tenfold  force 
and  fury. 

"Then,  in  conclusion,  let  the  minister  of  God,  ever  to  be  respected  for  his  high 
cal'ling,  do  his  duty  in  his  sacred  desk,  by  precept  and  example,  without  de- 
scending therefrom  into  the  political  arena.  No  good  c'an  come  of  It,  and  much 
foulness  may  bespatter  his  sacred  robes.  Temperance  in  all  things  is  a  cardinal 
virtue.  Persuasion,  kind  and  gentle,  and  not  force;  argument,  logical  and  con- 
vincing, and  not  abuse;  Christian  charity,  the  sum  of  all  religion,  and  not  evil- 
thinking,  should  constitute  the  shibboleth  of  his  sacred  calling. 

"Then,  for  the  reasons  hastily  above  given,  and  for  another  suggested  by  a 
friend,  that  in  case  of  the  adoption  of  this  project,  I  don't  know  what  is  yet  behind, 
I  shall  certainly  oppose  its  adoption.  Excuse  length,  for  I  have  not  time  to 
shorten.  Yours  very  truly, 

Mangtjm,  N.  C,  June  21st,  1881.  O.  H.  DOCKERY." 


What  Dockery  thought  about  prohibition  in  1*882  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  of  his  letter  accepting  the  anti-prohibition  nomination  for  Con- 
gressman from  the  State  at  large.     He  says: 

"Of  kindred  purpose  was  the  sumptuary  bill  of  last  summer.  Designed  to 
clothe  this  same  board  of  commissioners,  responsible  to  nobody,  with  authority 
to  designate  how  much  and  what  our  people  shall  drink,   and  from  whom  they 
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shall  buy,  provided  in  clear  and  unfffiistakable  terms  that  whisky  or  brandy  sb'all 
not  be  bought  from  our  own  people,  for  they  shall  not  make  it,  but  from  others 
outside  of  our  State  lines.  Here  you  discover  neither  home  rule  nor  home 
manufacture,  but  foreign  rule  and  foreign  production.  Others  beyond  our  bor- 
ders; and  aliens  to  our  commonwealth,  are  to  be  enriched  at  the  expense  of  our 
own  people,  whose  property  is  to  be  confiscated.  The  board  of  commissioners 
now  constitute  one  body  of  men  of  'exclusive  privileges'  over  the  people's 
vfinances.  Now,  another  monopoly  of  equal  potency  must  be  constituted  of  the 
doctors,  druggists  and  apothecaries  to  superintend,  designate,  direct  and  abso- 
lutely control,  without  popular  responsibility,  the  appetites,  desires  and  even 
ailments  of  our  people.  Sumptuary  laws  are  hurtful  and  inimical  to  the  genius 
of  our  government.  Intemperance  (a  great  evil  I  admit)  can't  be  cured  by  any 
such  compulsory  process.  Such  legislation  is  pernicious  and  should  be  checked 
at  once.1' 


WILL  THE  RADICALS  REPEAL  THE  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE TAX?— WHAT  HARRISON  THINKS. 


We  have  said  that  if  left  to  the  Radical  party  the  repeal  Of  the  internal  revenue 
system  would  not  come  until   "the  day  after  judgment." 

But  we  do  not  ask  any  one  to  take  our  word  for  the  proof.  We.  do  ask  every 
one,  however,  who  doubts,  to  read  what  General  Harrison,  the  Radical  candidate 
for  President,  says.  He  says  in  his  letter  accepting  the  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency, dated  no  longer  ago  than  the  11th  day  of  this  month: 

'*  A  proper  reduction  of  the  revenue  does  not  necessitate,  and  should  not  suggest,  an 
abandonment  or, impairment  of  the  protective  system.  The  methods  suggested  by  our 
convention  will  not  need  to  be  exhausted  in  order  to  effect  the  necessary  reduction.  We 
are  not  likely  to  be  called  upon,  I'think,  to  make  the  present  choice  between  a  surrender 
of  our  protective  system  and  an  entire  repeal  of  the  internal  taxes.  Such  a  contin- 
gency, in  view  of  the  present  relation   of  expenditures   to  revenue,  is  remote." 


DO  WE  PAY  TAX  ON  HOME-MADE  GOODS? 


Colonel  Dockery  says  "we  pay  no  tax  on  anything  made  in  the  United  States.*' 
Let  us  see  how  this  is,  for  Colonel  Dockery 's  word,  "unsupported,"'  is  not  to  be  re- 
lied upon. 

We  assume  that  he  means  that  we  pay  no  tariff  tax,  for,  of  course,  it' would  be 
too  manifest  a  falsehood  to  make  such  a  statement  referring  to  internal  revenue 
tax.  We  take  it  that  not  even  the  low  estimate  Colonel  Dockery  puts  upon  the  in- 
telligence of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  would  induce  him  to  say  that  we  pay 
no  tax  under  the  internal  revenue  laws. 

But  how  is  it  under  the  tariff  law  ?  It  may  be  we  pay  no  tariff  tax,  that  is  to 
say,  no  impost  duty  on  articles  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  fariff  taxes  or  impost  duties  are  levied  and  collected  at  the  water's 
edge,  so  to  speak,  on  goods  as  they  come  in  from  foreign  shores,  and  home- 
made articles  are  on  this  side  of  the  water  line  from  the  beginning. 
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But  does  Colonel  Dockery's  statement  tell  the  whole  truth  or  the  half  of  it 
even  ?  Is  it  true  that  on  home-made  good3  we  pay  no  higher  price  than  we 
would  pay  was  it  not  for  the  tariff  law  ?  Not  at  all.  In  both  eases  we  pay  an 
extra  price ;  in  one  case  we  pay  it  to  the  government  when  foreign-made  goods  are 
landed  and  call  it  a  tariff  tax  or  impost  duty;  in  the  other  we  pay  it  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  it  is  called  a  bonus  "for  short." 

The  only  difference  is  that  the  extra  price,  whatever  it  may  be,  goes  into  the 
pocket  of  the  manufacturer  instead  of  the  Federal  treasury.  Bu.t  the  tariff,  by 
the  tax  on  the  admission  of  foreign  goods,  enables  the  home  manufacturers  all  the 
same  to  control  the  home  market.  Buyers  must  pay  their  price  or  go  without, 
for  there  is  no  competition  from  abroad  at  lower  figures  than  foreign  cost  and 
tariff  duty  added.  So  that  whether  your  goods  are  home-made  or  come  from 
abroad,  we,  that  is  to  say,  the  consumers  pay  the  extra  price,  either  as  a  tariff  tax, 
if  they  be  foreign-made,  or  as  a  "bonus"  by  way  of  "protection"  to  the  manu- 
facturer, if  made  at  home. 

It  is  true  that  sometimes,  owing  to  hard  times  and  dull  markets  or  over- 
production and  glutted  markets  in  home  manufactures,  certain  articles  can 
be  bought  at  prices  more  or  less  below  foreign  cost  with  tariff  tax  added, 
sometimes  below  the  tariff  tax  alone,  especially  when  the  tariff  tax  is  in- 
tended to  be  prohibitory.  But  tifis  is  the  exception  and'  not  the  rule,  and  it  is 
this  very  state  of  thiags  that  the  hujje  trusts  and  monopolies  of  modern  times, 
with  their  vast  aggregations  of  capital,  are  intended  to  prevent. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that,  altkough  there  are  no  tariff  tax-gatherers  going  around 
making  collections  and  no  collections  made  at  the  water's  edge  on  home-made 
goods,  the  tariff  law  gets  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  all  the  same, 
and  a  plenty  of  it,  too,  and  for  one  dollar  of  this  money  that  goes  into  the 
Federal  treasury  five  dollars  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  manufacturers. 

And  this  is  the  way  Dockery  attempts  to  deceive  the  people.  Under  the  tariff 
law,  combination  and  not  competition  is  the  rule,  and  Colonel  Dockery  knows  it, 
and  without  competition  the  consumers  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  manufacturers, 
and  Colonel  Dockery  knows  that,  too. 

Just  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  articles  for  which  consumers  are  obliged 
to  pay  any  price  those  home  manufacturers  choose  to  ask  and  all  because  of  the 
tariff  law:  Chemicals,  dyes  and  drugs,  clocks  aud  watches,  certain  manufact- 
ures of  cotton  clothing,  stockings,  hose,  &c,  earthenware  and  china,  fancy  arti- 
cles, fiax,  hemp,  jute  and  textiles,  bags  and  bagging,  glass  and  glassware,  iron 
ore,  cotton  ties,  tin  plate,  steel,  machinery,  leather  and  manufactures  thereof, 
salt,  lumber,  wood  and  manufactures  thereof,  wool  and  manufactures  thereof, 
clothing,  dress  goods,  flannels,  shawls,  &c,  &c,  &c.  Are  none  of  these  things 
made  or  produced  in  this  country  ?  The  list  of  such  articles  as  are  made  in  the 
United  States  and  yet  are  taxed  is  enormously  long,  and  hence  we  have  the  vari- 
ous and  innumerable  trusts — the  salt  trust,  the  lumber  trust,  the  iron  trust,  the 
steel  trust,  the  bagging  trust,  the  paper  bag  trust,  the  envelope  trust,  and  so  on 
almost  ad  infinitum,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  prices  of  common  neces- 
saries of  life  or  of  business  under  the  license  to  pillage,  which  is  called  protec- 
tion, afforded  by  the  Republican  high  tariff. 

Colonel  Dockery  makes  his  misstatement  with  the  idea  that  none  nf  his  hearers 
know  what  he  is  talking  about.  If  he  had  any  shame  in  him  he  would  hide  his 
face  from  the  si^ht  of  honest  men. 


DOCKERY  AND  HIS  HOME  MARKET. 


The  progress  of  the  campaign  develops  the  fact  that  Colonel  Dockery  relies 
entirely  upon  the  great  name  of  Henry  Clay  for  argument  and  authority  on  the 
tariff  question,  and  naturally  enough,  perhaps,  for  he  "was  reared  a  Henry  Clay 
Whig,"  as  he  tells  us  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  "and  drank  in  Clay  doctrine 
with  his  mother's  milk,"  as  he  tells  the  people  in  his  speeches  wherever  he  goes. 

Generally  this  was  perhaps  good  enough  raising  and  good  enough  diet,  that  is, 
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for  most  folks  about  that  time,  but  somehow  it  don't  seem  to  have  agreed  with 
"our  Colonel  Dockery,"  as  his  friends  of  the  mercantile  profession  would  say. 
Possibly  he  was  overfed,  for  he  has  been  a  greedy  body  from  his  youth  up. 
But  whether  the  trouble  comes  from  his  liver  or  his  brain  it  has  "sot  him  back'' 
so  much  that  he  is  now  just  about  where  he  was  when  he  started — at  least 
on  the  tariff  question.  The  times  have  changed,  but  he  has  not  changed  with 
them.  The  world  has  moved,  but  Dockery  is  just  where  he  was  forty  years 
ago.  Eyes  he  hath,  but  they  see  not;  a  mouth,  too,  and  a  tongue,  but  all  he  can 
say  on  the  tariff  question  is  "I'm  a  Henry  Clay  Whig." 

Now,  it  has  been  nearly  forty  years  since  Henry  Clay  died;  it  has  been  forty- 
four  years  since  he  ran  for  President  and  some  sixty  years  since  he  made  his 
great  fight  for  protection  to  the  infant  industries  of  the  country,  urging  that 
if  that  policy  were  adopted  it  would  make  home  markets  for  all  the  produce 
of  every  kind  in  all  the  land. 

Chicago,  with  its  limitless  supply  of  corn  and  meat  and  its  equally  limitless 
railroad  facilities,  was  then  not  invented.  Factories  then  helped  not  merely  to 
provide  labor  for  operatives,  and  profits  for  bosses,  but  they  made  a  bigger 
and  better  market  for  farmers  by  increasing  the  number  of  people  in  the  com- 
munity who  ate  without  producing  farm  produce.  But  all  this  has  been 
changed.  The  very  world  itself,  as  it  were,  has'changed  and  with  that  change  an 
end  has  been  put  to  home  markets — and  steam  and  electricity  have  done  the 
work. 

But  we  have  factories  in  our  midst,  even  here  in  North  Carolina;  successful, 
money-making  ones,  too,  with  all  the  home  markets  they  can  create.  How  do 
they  work?  Do  they,  with  all  their  non-producing-  operatives,  advance  the 
price  of  the  product  of  the  surrounding  country  or  not  ?  How  is  it  in  Rich- 
mond county,  Colonel  Dockery's  own  county  ?  How  is  it  in  Alamance  county  ? 
How  is  it  in  Gaston  county  ?  Let  the  farmers  answer.  Are  the  goods  you  buy 
any  cheaper,  or  is  the  produce  you  sell  any  higher,  because  of  the  factories  or 
the  home  market? 

Everything,  we  say,  has  been  changed,  but  of  course  we  except  Colonel  Dock- 
ery. lie  is  still  dreaming  away  about  Henry  Clay  and  Home  Markets,  for- 
getful that  railroads,  steam-boats,  telegraphs,  telephones,  Cleveland  and  Thur- 
man  are  now  all  the  go.  But  it  never  occurred  to  us  till  this  moment  what  is 
the  matter  with  the  man.  The  trouble  is  that  in  one  of  his  half -waking  moments 
he  heard  some  one  talking  about  Harrison  being  a  candidate  for  President  and 
ever  since  then  has  been  dreaming  of  "1840,"  Tyler  and  Tippecanoe,  hard 
cider  and  log  cabins  and  when  there  was  not  100  miles  of  railroad  in  all  the  State. 

Will  Judge  Fowle  be  kind  enough  to  wake  the  old  fellow  up  and  remind 
him  that  the  candidate  for  President  is  not  the  old  Indian  fighter,  General  Har- 
rison, but  his  little  grandson,  Bennie;  that  the  old  General  is  dead,  that  Tyler 
is  dead,  that  the  log  cabins  have  gone  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  that 
hard  cider  is  as  scarce  as  hen's  teeth. 

Please  tell  him,  too,  that  Henry  Clay  is  dead,  and  that  the  Home  Market  the- 
ory is  dead,  also;  died  of  too  much  corn,  too  much  wheat,  too  much  "hog" 
and  too  much  railroad  in  the  great  Northwest.  Dead,  dead,  dead !  Let  it 
be  buried,  with  Dockery  as  chief  mourner. 


TRUSTS— COMBINATION  VS.  COMPETITION. 


Mr.  Clay's  theory  was  that  under  the  influence  of  "protection"  factories  would 
spring  up  all  over  the  country  and  give  every  community  a  home  market;  that  the 
competition  that  would. arise  among  them  would  enable  farmers  to  buy  manufac- 
tured goods  directly  from  them  as  cheaply  as  they  could  be  bought  elsewhere,  so 
that  in  time  they  would  be  amply  rewarded  for  any  temporary  sacrifice  they 
might  have  made  in  the  premises. 

What  Mr.  Clay  relied  upon  to  carry  out  his  theory,  was  what  he  called  "the 
beneficent  principle  of  competition.''  Speaking  of  this  "beneficent  principle," 
he  says :  • 
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"Of  all  human  powers  operating  on  the  affairs  of  mankind  none  is  greater 
than  that  of  competition.  It  is  action  and  reaction.  It  operates  between  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  nation  and  between  different  nations." 

Experience  has  proved,  however,  that  Mr.  Clay  greatly  miscalculated  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  "powders  operating  on  the  affairs  of  mankind.''  For  example, 
he  did  not  see  that  combination  was  a  power  not  merely  much  greater  than  com- 
petition, but  utterly  destructive  of  it.  Competition,  he  thought,  would  be  the 
ruling  power,  a  "beneficent  power,"  that  would  adjust  fairly  the  conflicting 
interests  of  mankind.  Instead  of  that  we  sec  that  combination,  the  enemy  and 
destroyer  of  competition,  is  and  has  been  the  ruling  power.  No  matter  which 
way  we  turn  wre  see  monster  combinations,  "trusts,"  as  they  are  called,  controll- 
ing the  production  or  the  sale  of  some  article  of  necessary  or  general  consump- 
tion. 

But  what  is  it  that  thus  emasculates  competition,  and  what  is  the  secret  of  the 
enormous  destructive  power  of  combination  ?     Let  us  see. 

Mother  Nature,  while  she  has  been,  we  think,  very  generous  to  this  fair  land 
of  ours,  and  while  she  may  have  given  it  the  advantage  over  any  other  one  coun- 
try, has  by  no  means  given  it  the  advantage  over  all  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  combined.  The  number  of  articles  of  general  necessity  to  mankind  to  be 
had  at  first  hands  only  in  the  United  States  is  very  small.  Without  tariff  legis- 
lation, except  in  the  few  rare  instances  in  which  the  United  States  alone  of  all  the 
countries  in  the  world  produce  an  article,  the  moment  a  trust  or  combination  of 
owners  would  attempt  to  limit  the  supply  or  fix  the  price  of  an  article  at  exorbi- 
tant rates,  other  countries  producing  the  same  article  would  at  once  rush  their 
products  into  our  ports  sell  them  at  reasonable  prices,  and  thus  ruin  the  combi- 
nation. 

Unhappily,  howTever,  tariff  legislation  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  under  the 
present  law  the  government  must  collect  47  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  all  foreign 
goods  before  permitting  them  to  land  on  our  soil.  This  operates  practically  as  a 
refusal  to  allow  them  to  land  at  all  and  a  complete  protection  for  the  trusts  against 
competition  by  foreign  countries.  Thus,  protected  by  law  from  foreign  competi- 
tion, they  are  easily  able  by  combination  to  protect  themselves  from  home  compe- 
tition. 

By  tariff  legislation,  therefore,  competition  as  a  beneficent  principle  is  emas- 
culated and  sent  to  the  rear,  and  combination,  or  the  principle  of  trusts,  brought 
to  the  front  as  a  supreme  force. 

This  is  the  whole  of  it.  Without  the  tariff  law  effective  combination  against 
competition,  either  from  abroad  or  at  home,  would  be  simply  impossible. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  effects  of  such  combinations. 

Look  at  the  great  sugar  trust.  Sixteen  of  our  large  sugar  refineries,  furnishing 
the  bulk  of  all  the  sugar  consumed  in  this  country,  joined  in  a  trust  a  few  months 
ago,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,000.  Almost  simultaneously  with  their  combina- 
tion five  of  these  refineries  shut  down  and  ceased  to  produce.  One  was  sold  for  a 
city  park;  another,  one  of  the  largest,  was  dismantled.  Almost  immediately  the 
margin  between  the  price  of  raw  and  refined  sugars  began  to  widen.  At  one 
time  it  had  reached  a  cent  a  pound  !  We  consume  three  thousand  million  pounds 
of  sugar  in  this  country  yearly.  One  cent  a  pound  above  ordinary  profits  would 
mean  $30,000,000. 

Similar  trusts  are  springing  up  constantly  in  the  articles  protected  by  the 
tariff  and  beneath  its  favoring  shelter.  The  latest  trust  is  the  cotton  bagging 
trust,  and  of  that  every  cotton  grower  will  learn  much  more  than  he  wishes  to 
know  and  much  to  his  sorrow  long  before  frost,  and  this  is  only  the  beginning. 

The  way  these  monster  combinations  work  is  both  simple  and  effective.  To  the 
producers  of  their  raw  material  they  dictate  prices,  for  there  is  but  one  purchaser. 
To  the  consumers  of  what  they  sell  they  dictate  prices,  for  there  is  but  one  seller. 

A  trust,  then,  is  the  creature  of  the  tariff,  and  the  tariff  is  the  creature  of  Fed- 
eral legislation.  And  yet  Mr.  Blaine,  the  man  whom  the  Radical  party  of  North 
Carolina,  in  State  Convention  assembled,  less  than  ninety  days  ago,  ordered  their 
delegates  to  their  national  convention  to  vote  for  as  the  nominee  of  the  party  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  publicly  declares  that  trusts  owe  their  origin 
solely  to  State  laws,  and  that  they  "are  largely  matters  of  private  concern,  with 
which  neither  President  Cleveland  nor  any  private  citizen  has  any  particular 
right  to  interfere." 

Which  do  our  people  prefer,  Mr.  Blaine's  doctrine  or  Judge  Fowle's? 
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DOCKERY'S  PROTECTION  PLEA. 


Protection  for  infant  industries  is  what  Mr.  Clay  asked.  Protection  for  protec- 
tion's sake  is  Colonel  Dockery's  cry.  Protection  for  whom  or  for  what?  Let  us 
see.  Things  are  very  different  now  from  what  they  were  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago  and  in  nothing  is  the  difference  more  marked  than  in  the  manufactures  of 
the  country.  Then,  according  to  Mr.  Webster,  American  manufactures  meant 
"a  little  capital  mixed  with  manual  labor/'  Bat  the  wonderful  development  of 
the  inventive  genius  of  the  century  has  changed  all  that.  Year  by  year,  day  by 
day.  almost,  we  might  say,  human  labor  has  been  displaced  by  machine  labor 
until  to-day  one  man  in  a  factory,  and  frequently  a  child,  tending  some  great  me- 
chanical invention,  produces  what  in  Henry  Clay's  day  would  have  taken  the  labor 
of  ten  or  even  twenty  men.  In  a  word,  our  statistics  show  that  to  do  by  human 
labor  and  horse-power,  the  work  now  done  by  power  and  power  machinery  in 
our  mechanical  industries  and  upon  our  railroads  would  require  men  representing 
a  population  of  227,500,000;  that  is  to  say,  a  population  of  172,500,000  more  than 
we  now  have,  and  yet  while  Mr.  Clay  was  willing  to  compromise  on  a  tariff  of 
20  per  cent,  to  protect  flesh  and  blood,  the  demand  to-day  is  47  per  cent,  to  pro- 
tect machinery. 

To-day  American  manufactures  do  not  mean  to  us  as  they  did  to  Daniel  Webs- 
ter, manuel  labor  mixed  wTith  a  little  capital.  On  the  contrary,  they  mean  great 
capital  mixed  with  a  little  manual  labor. 

But  let  us  go  a  little  more  into  detail.  To  do  the  work  now  accomplished  by 
power  and  power  machinery  in  our  mechanical  industries  and  upon  our  railroads 
would  require  21,000,000  men;  and  instead  of  21,000,000  men  being  engaged  in 
these  pursuits  there  are  actually  less  than  4,250,000  persons  engaged  in  them.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  only  one-fifth  part  of  this  labor  in  the  country  is 
human  labor,  flesh  and  blood,  and  that  the  other  four  parts  are  machines. 

Admitting,  then,  that  protection  does  protect  somebody,  the  question  arises, 
Who  are  the  happy  men?  Admit  that  some  4,250,000  persons,  the  human  laborers, 
flesh  and  blood  operatives,  one  fifth  of  the  whole,  get  their  proportionate  share  of 
the  protection,  who  gets  the  share  for  the  other  four-fifths,  the  machine  laborers? 
Can  it  be  pretended  that  any  one  save  the  boss  manufacturers,  get  it?  Don't  they 
own  the  machines?  And  are  not  the  machines  capital?  And  is  not  this  the  very 
reverse  of  "much  labor  mixed  with  a  little  capital'1  ?  Is  it  not  much  capital 
mixed  with  a  very  little  labor?  And  if  this  be  so  can  it  be  pretended  that  pro- 
tection benefits,  not  the  manufacturer  and  his  machine  laborers,  but  the  flesh  and 
blood  laborers? 

And  in  the  slang  of  the  day,  "Jones  pays  the  freight."  That  is  to  say  the  far- 
mers foot  the  bill.  Whatever  bonus  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  manufacturer 
comes  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  consumer  and  the  farmers  constitute  the  great 
body  of  consumers.  "Farmer"  Dockery,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  found 
out  that  things  are  not  as  they  used  to  be.  He  still  talks  as  if  manufactures  were 
still  "a  little  capital  mixed  with  human  labor"  instead  of  being  a  little  labor 
mixed  with  a  heap  of  capital. 

And  yet,  while  Henry  Clay  was  content  with  20  per  cent,  for  infant  industries 
and  human  labor,  "Farmer"  Dockery  is  not  content  with  47  per  cent,  for  a  jumbo 
monopoly  and  machine  labor.  He  says  in  effect  that  while  20  per  cent,  was  well 
enough  for  an  infant  industry,  nothing  less  than  47  per  cent,  will  do  for  a  full 
grown  one.  Milk,  he  thinks,  will  do  for  babes,  but  full  grown  men  must  have 
meat. 

The  little  matter  of  difference  between  human  labor  and  machine  labor  is  nothing 
to  him.  So  tar  as  he  is  concerned  labor  is  labor,  whether  human  or  machine.  It 
is  the  boss  manufacturer  that  his  bowels  of  compassion  yearn  for. 
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WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 


Are  our  Prohibition  fiuends  willing  to  "go  the  whole  hog,"  woman  suffrage 
and  all  ?  If  not,  it  is  about  time  for  them  to  stop  and  consider.  The  following  is 
the  7th  resolution  in  the  National  Prohibitionist  platform,  binding  upon  all  State 
and  subordinate  organizations.     It  reads  thus: 

"7.  That  the  right  of  suffrage  rests  on  no  mere  circumstance  of  race,  color, 
SEX,  or  nationality,  and  that  where,  from  any  cause,  it  has  been  withheld  from 
citizens  who  are  of  suitable  age  and  mentally  and  morally  qualified  for  the  exer- 
cise of  an  intelligent  ballot  it  should  be  restored  by  the  people  through  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  several  States  on  such  educational  basis  as  they  may  deem  wise.'" 

The  effect  of  this  resolution,  if  the  Third  party  should  succeed,  would  be  to 
add  fully  100,000  negro  women  to  the  list  of  voters  in  North  Carolina. 

What  say  our  Prohibitionist  friends  of  Democratic  antecedents  ?  Are  yon 
ready  for  this  ?     We  are  sure  you  are  not. 


CAUTION. 


Both  parties  agree  on  the  amendment  increasing  the  number  of  Supreme  Court 
Judges,  hut  all  the  same  it  is  important  for  Democrats  to  vote  for  the  amendment. 
Let  them  also  he  sure  to  vote  for  the  Democratic  nominees  for  Judges  as  well,  lest  it 
happen  that  the  amendment  be  carried  and  Davis,  Avery  and  Shepherd  he  heaten. 
The  Radicals  .will  he  sure  to  vote  both  for  the  amendment  and  their  nominees  for 
Judges. 

The  Democrats  must  take  no  risks  in  this  or  any  other  matter  on  election  day. 
Take  warning  from  the  Radicals,  and,  as  they  will  be  certain  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment and  their  men,  be  sure  that  you  vote  for  the  amendment  and  your  men — Davis. 
Avery  and  Shepherd.     Don't  fail  to  vote  for  your  nominees. 
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